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TIME OF PEACE~—’’ 


(SEE PAGE 7) 





WE DO OUR SELLING | 
IN THE FACTORY 


Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulic Brakes 


Smooth and sure in any weather 


Knee-Action Ride 
For safety and comfort on any road 


Level Floors — Front and Rear 
Foot room for all 


“Turret-Top” Fisher Bodies 
The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 


“TY ALLYHOO” and extravagant claims 
B can undoubtedly boost motor car 
sales in short order. But it still happens 
that eventually the truth will out. And 
when that occurs, popularity won by 
questionable methods drops with the speed 
ofameteor. Wewho build the Pontiac are 
not interested in gambling with the future. 
We would rather rely on the steady and 
inevitable rise in public favor that always 
comes to a product honestly built and 
honestly sold. We prefer to do our selling 
in the factory by way of a truly fine 
product. Accordingly, we have taken 
good care that in the three fundamentals 


Pontiac De Luxe Six 4-Door Sedan, $770* 


of owner satisfaction— beauty, economy 
and dependability—the Pontiac need bow 
to no car. We are building what we 
honestly believe to be America’s lowest- 
priced fine car. 


Cestins! 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 
for the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject to 
change without notice). Safety plate glass 
standard on De Luxe Six and Eight. Stand- 
ard group of accessories extra. Offered on 
G.M.A.C’s new 6% Time Payment Plan. 


SATISFY YOURSELF 
WITH 


SOMETHING BETTER 
. . BUY A PONTIAC 
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How a man of 40 can retire 


15 years from today 


T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset during the past few years. It 
makes no difference if you are worth half as much today 
as you were then. Now, by following a simple, definite 
Retirement Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work 
forever fifteen years from today with a monthly income 


$200 a Month beginning at 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 

I A check for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter 
as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for 6 months or more. 








It sounds too good to be true. But it isn’t. 
There are no “‘catches”’ in it, for the Plan 
is guaranteed by an 85-year-old company 
with over half a billion dollars of insurance 
in force. If you want to retire some day, 
and are willing to lay aside a portion of 
your income every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries. You can 
have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $200 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 


ose, 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 
















1 Address . 


9 1936.P.M-.L.1.Co. lee wa ead deh waa aaeseee 


guaranteed to you for life. Not only that, but if you should 
die before that time, we would pay your wife a monthly 
income as long as she lives. Or if you should be totally dis- 
abled for six months or more, you would not be expected 
to pay any premiums that fell due while you were dis- 
abled, and you would receive a disability income besides! 


age 55 


the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 





Puoentx Murua Lire Insurance Coe 
974 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tus Puoenix 
Murtuac Retirement Income Pian, 


Name 





Date of Birth 


Business 
Address 











Home 
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WHEN 


Mount Vernon 
WAS NEW 


Mutual Fire Insurance 
was founded in America 


Nine years after the home of 
George Washington was built, 
Benjamin Franklin called a 
meeting in old Philadelphia at 
which Mutual fire insurance 
in America was born. 

That insurance plan, formu- 
lated 184 years ago, has ex- 
panded and developed to meet 
the changing needs of three dif- 
ferent centuries. Today Mutual 
fire insurance gives its policy- 
holders the soundest possible 
protection, the most intelligent 
and useful service, a most un- 
assailable assurance of prompt 
and full payment of loss...and 
the immeasurably welcome 
plus-value of a substantial re- 
duction in net cost. 

During the past ten years 
the 75 leaders who are mem- 
bers of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies 
returned to their policyholders 
more than $135,000,000 in 
savings! 

Write now for an interest- 
ing free booklet. Address the 
Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘In Time of Peace—’: 
the Senate’s two-year investigation of profits 
from munitions finds the United States, along 
with the rest of the world, in the throes of 
rearmament (see page 7). 
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PITTSBURGH UNIVERSITY: In the inter- 
est of fairness, please give your readers an 
opportunity of knowing about the following 
inaccuracies which occurred in your article 
of Jan. 11, 1936, about the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

With regard to the significance of “black- 
listing” by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, you state that members 
of that organization elsewhere may not ac- 
cept positions at Pittsburgh without forfeit- 
ing their membership. This is not true... 

You comment on the unfinished condition 
of the Cathedral of Learning. . . The Ca- 
thedral is only one of 24 buildings housing 
the university. This does not include the 
Downtown Division of the university, the 
School of Pharmacy, the School of Law, the 
Allegheny Observatory, the Hydraulics and 
Surveying Camp, nor the Off-Campus Cen- 
ters of the university at Johnstown and Erie, 
Pa. Your statement that 900 professors 
teach 9,325 students on three completed floors 
of the Cathedral, therefore, is completely 
misrepresentative. Only 25 per cent of our 
total enrolment use the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing and most of them for only a portion of 
their classes. 

Further, nine floors and 
others are in use in the Cathedral. These in- 
clude 20 classrooms, 15 laboratories, and 
many offices, departmental libraries, and gen- 
eral conference rooms. It is true that many 
of these rooms are unplastered but they are 


parts of two 


— 


finished in all respects other than plastering 
Two entire floors of the building are now 
completed and two other floors are rapidly 
nearing completion. . . ; 
Joun W. HAttock 

Secretary, 

General Alumni Association 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The remarks about our Cathedral of 
Learning are almost entirely false. To begin 
with, floors 4, 5 and 6 are not yet completed 
but in the process of completion. They are 
not now and will not be classroom floors 
They will be used chiefly for the university 
library‘ will also include student reading 
rooms, lounges, and committee rooms, and 
will not be ready until early Spring. We did 
use gas heat in the past but our highly eff- 
cient steam heating system is now in the 
second year of operation. Rarely are any 
classes bothered by pounding air drills, and 
I challenge you to show me any classroom in 
use in the building which must be entered 
“by gangplanks across steel girders.” That 
has never been true. 

In defending Chancellor Bowman, I wish 
to state that he does not require us to take 
“an anti-red pledge,” and he was not respon- 
sible for abolishing the Liberal Club.. The 
Student Government body did that since only 
a minute minority of the student body were 
interested in such a group and they could 
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SHE’S A PARTNER IN A 
GREAT AMERICAN BUSINESS 


SHE is one of 850,000 owners of Bell System 
securities. They are typical Americans—some 
young, some middle age, some old. They live 
in every part of the nation. 

One may be a housewife in Pennsylvania. 
Another a physician in Oregon—a clerk in 
Illinois—an engineer in Texas—a merchant in 
Massachusetts—a miner in Nevada—a ste- 
nographer in Missouri—a teacher in Califor- 
nia—or a telephone employee in Michigan. 

For the most part, Bell System stockholders 
are men and women who have put aside small 
sums for saving. More than half of them have 
held their shares for five years or longer. More 


than 650,000 of these 850,000 security holders 
own stock in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the parent company of 
the Bell System. More than 225,000 own five 
shares or less. Over fifty per cent are women. 
No one owns as much as one per cent of the 
stock of A. T. & T. In a very real sense, the 
Bell System is a democracy in business— 
owned by the people it serves. 


Over 270,000 men and women work for the Te) 


Bell System. One petson out of every 150 in this & 


country owns A. T. & T. securities or stock and 
bonds of associated companies in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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EMPIRE BUILDER 


FAMOUS TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN OF | 


Great Northern 


RAILWAY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « MINNEAPOLIS 


‘SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE ¢ TACOMA ¢ PORTLAND | 


See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 








COMFORTING KNOWLEDEE 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK CITY 





state no sufficiently good reasons for its ex- 
istence as a university organization. I have 
never, in my three years as a full-time under- 
graduate, heard anyone at the university re 
fer to Dr. Bowman as “St, John,” and neither 
have various other students whom [| have 
conversed with since I read your article. 
Also, Dr. Bowman has made no restrictions 
about “smoking or wearing hats” in the Ca- 
thedral and therefore, students cannot “re- 
member” any such restrictions except as 
ladies and gentlemen. From the comment | 
have heard recently, many students agree 
with the Chancellor’s remark concerning the 
“blacklisting” of Pitt by the A.A.U.P. when 
he says, “What of it?” Some students say, 
in effect, that it is indeed an honor to be 
classed with the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. 
CHALMERS Brown 

University of Pittsburgh 

Class of 1937 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I preferred to ignore your recent account 
of the affairs at the University of Pittsburgh 
because your description of the physical as- 
pects of the Cathedral were so inaccurate 
that I felt your interpretation of the spirit of 
affairs there were likewise arrived at hastily 
... Nor could 9,325 students possibly be in- 
structed by 900 teachers on floors 4, 5 and 6. 
You picture something that even Professor 
Einstein couldn’t jam into four-dimensional 
space. The regular university buildings com- 
prise a beautiful campus and you will find 
these buildings still in use and supplementing 
the Cathedral as it progresses, which by the 
way has many more floors in use than you 
State. 

There is no written rule forbidding wear- 
ing hats in the Cathedral, but to one who has 
been crowded off the sidewalks by the en- 
gineers at a midwestern university, this spirit 
of courtesy at Pittsburgh is indeed inspiring, 
and is merely symbolical of the real spirit 
that can exist in a university. . . 

| hope my nut bread hasn't been ruined 
since I’ve taken time out to write this letter, 
but .. . I should like you to know that there 
are many Pittsburghers who would like to 
see the university represented a little more 
accurately in the press. 

LovisE Hurtin Boyp 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editorial Note: Nerws-WeErx stands corrected on 
building progress at the Cathedral of Learning—such 
as completion of classrooms and their seating capacity, 
heating installation and noise of construction—and re- 
grets both the receipt and dissemination of erroneous 
information. It welcomes also correction of statements 
about Chancellor Bowman, smoking bans and the re- 
moval of hats within the Cathedral. A week after 
News-WEEk’s article went to press, the American As- 
sociation of University Professors corrected its earlier 
statement that members of the association would forfeit 
their membership by accepting work at the University 
of Pittsburgh. It still remains true that the association 
will accept no new members from the University of 
Pittsburgh so long as it stays on the ineligible list. 


IMPECCABLE?: It is a real pleasure to 
neglect my own work for a moment to ex- 
press my admiration for the manner in 
which your magazine treated the news of 
King George's death, and the accession of 
Edward VIII. 

Your articles were in impeccable taste, 
made excellent and moving reading, and pre- 
served a degree of solemnity and respect for 
the feelings of Britishers that could not help 
win for you the approbation of your readers. 
This you accomplished without sacrificing 
the condensed style essential to your type of 
publication. [ tell you that although I had 
already read versions of the same subjects 
in both British and American journals, I was 
absolutely absorbed in News-WeEEk’s col- 
umns which told the story. 

While I am about it I would also like to 











What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Dunne the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financia! 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin N\W. 13 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 




















NEWS-WEEK’S 
Bound Volume No. V! 


NEWS-WEEK’s sixth bound volume 
has just now been delivered from the 
bindery. It contains complete in all r 
spects the twenty-six issues published in 
the latter half of 1935. 


COMPLETE INDEX 


The volume is completely and carefully 
indexed by a trained librarian for cross 
reference, thus making available almost 
at a glance all the significant facts about 
every important news story from any 
where on earth. 

You should have it to complete you 
library of current history. 


$2.50 to subscribers 
$3.50 to others 


* 
THE EDITION IS LIMITED 


Send in your order without delay to as- 
sure getting your copy of this useful! 
and interesting illustrated chronicle o! 
the fast-moving events of politics, arts. 
sport, international relations, wars, 
floods—everything which affected the lives 
of people during the latter half of 1935. 


Clip coupon and mail today to— 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center 
New York, N. Y. 


NEWS-WEEK 

Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me, C.O.D., bound 
volume V1, (26 issues of News-WEEK 
July to December 1935) indexed com- 
plete. I am [] I am not (J a News- 
Week subscriber. 
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tell you that to my mind your magazine in 


quality surpasses anything of its type pub- 
lished in the United States. .. 
R. J. WILttaMs 
Editor & Publisher 
The Bermudian 
Hamilton, Bermuda 


In a past issue of News-WeEEK you de- 

scribed the death of the late Queen of Bel- 
sium in chatty paragraphs headed “Tragedy” 
and “Grief.” These were supplemented by a 
chastly, full-length picture of the Queen 
shrouded in mourning for her father. 
In your Feb, 8 issue, page 7, appeared the 
following : “MEETINGS: Horse trading fol- 
lows a funeral” printed directly over a pic- 
ture of the recently bereaved Queen of Eng- 
land. 

Your customary reportorial style is jaunty 
ind appealing, but I would suggest that you 
it with a fitting dignity when re- 
counting tragic occurrences. 

AGNES B. voN WETTBERG 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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STUART DAVIS, ARTIST: [ wish to point 
out that in the Feb. 22 issue of News-WEEK, 
in an articlé on page 35, entitled, art: The 
Fine Arts Organize to Fight Against War 
nd Fascism, the following characterization 


of myself occurs. “Stuart Davis, ardent 
Communist.’’ 

[| wish to protest vigorously this uncon- 
sidered and careless reporting. . . The fact 
th participated in a meeting of artists to 
liscuss ways and means to protect ourselves 


1s artists against discrimination and reac- 
tionary attacks which enter the general field 
f culture in the United States does not 
ean or imply that I am an ardent Com- 
nist. One of the cheapest tricks utilized 
ctionaries to discredit progressive 
thought is to label it “Red.” 

In view of the fact that I do have a cer- 
tain reputation as an artist, that my work is 
museums and private collections 
thr ut the country, I wish, where public 
sference is made to myself, to be presented 
for what | am—an artist who is sufficiently 
ed in his own work and in art and 
‘in general to give my support to-ac- 
vhich are planned to make possible 
tinuation of that interest and to re- 

sist any efforts made to curtail it. 

Sruart Davis 





York City 


Editorial Note: News-WEEx regrets the error. Its 
misinformation came from one of the founders of the 
League of American Artists. 


NOT TOO SOFT: In the last issue (Jan. 
25) you carried a picture of Andrew Jack- 
son, which you stated was made from a pho- 
tograph of the wooden figurehead on the 
“Constitution.” This is a very interesting 
character study of Jackson. I would appre- 
clate it if you would advise me how I[ can 
obtain a photograph such as this suitable for 
iraming, 

In view of the fact that Jackson was 
rather hard-boiled, most of the artists have 
seen fit to soften the lines with the result 
that the picture is out of harmony. To my 
mind this wooden statue is the handiwork of 
a master, 

For over 35 years I have lived in the 
shadow of the Hermitage, but this cut in 
News-Week has given me the first glimpse I 
have ever had of how Andrew Jackson really 
appeared. 

. LurTON GOODPASTURE 

Nashville, Tenn. 


,,Biitorial Note: Copies of the photograph may 
% obtained from Underwood & Underwood, 420 Lex- 
mgton Avenue, New York City 
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SHOWS HIS PIPE COLLECTION 


of BBIN 








SHOW YOU SOME OF THE RARER ONES IN 
COLLECTION _ fT BEATS ALL. HOW MANY KINOS 
OF MATERIAL PIPES WERE MADE OF! 

ALMOST EVERNTHING YOU CAN THINK OF 


i@ y 











AS YOU RE SO INTERESTED IN PIPES, LAD, I'L 





YOUVE HEARD OF THE CALUMET THE 
INDIAN PIPE OF PEACE. BUT THERE WAS 
A PIPE OF WAR, TOO. AND HERES A 
BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE _. BOWL AND AxE- 
BLADE MADE OF DARK STONE, RUDELY 
ENGRAVED .. ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT 
ARE TWO BEARS) THE WOOD STEM 


IS CARVED IN A FLORAL PATTERN 

















AND HERES AN ODD PIPE A 
CAPITAL EXAMPLE OF THE SKILL 
AND HUMOR OF THE ESKIMOS —— 
ITS MADE OF WHALEBONE, AND 
THE ANIMALS ON THE STEM ARE 
CARVED IN ONE PIECE WITH THE 
PIPE .. PIPES LIKE THESE WERE 
ALSO MADE BY THE ANCIENT 


IF ITS A QUESTION OF TOBACCO, WE 





THIS PREHISTORIC MEXICAN PIPE OF TERRA 
COTTA IS FULL OF CHARACTER _ NOTICE 
THE EXPRESSION OF THE FULL FACE 
LOOKING AT US OUT OF THE AGES! IT 
SEEMS TO BE ASKING A QUESTION ~~ 


CAN SURE ANSWER 
















ASIATIC RUSSIANS 























Tamp the golden-brown, fragrant P. A. par- 
ticles into your pipe—and play a match across 
the bow!! That’s solid comfort! For you’re 
smoking mild, choice tobacco—“crimp-cut”’ 
for cool smoking—its natural mellowness 


enhanced by the special P. A. “‘anti-bite”’ 


is great for roll-your-own cigarettes too! 


OS 
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OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobaceo you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RINGE ALBERT 


IT, LAD, CAN‘T we ? 








PRINGE ALBERT 


process. Note the offer below. Prince Albert = 


CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNIN 


SARETTET 





OR 





50 pipefuls of 


fragrant tobacco 
in every 2-oz. tin 
of Prince Albert. 





THE NATIONAL 







JOY SMOKE! 
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IDEAS ON THE MARCH 


The greatest force that American business can muster 








to speed recovery is the power of ideas. Your brain 


child of today can become a tireless business builder 





tomorrow, if put into action by the Mimeograph— 
famed everywhere as the world’s standard duplicator of 
letters, forms, bulletins, maps, etc. But in reality it is 
much more than that. More because the word Mimeo- 


graph encompasses a great human service, nation-wide and 





backed by an organized responsibility, a responsibility that 

has been fifty years a-building, a trained and tested respon- 

sibility. When you buy an A. B. Dick Company product you 
know that you have not only the original, the best that mod- 
ern science can provide, but also a constant and dependable 
source of supply. Yours to command is our far-flung organiza- 
tion—men with ideas ready to march. Write A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Ghost of Triple Alliance Gives Paris a Fit of Staggers; 


Eden Suggests a Road to Peace While Badoglio Presses Gains 


Last week General Wilhelm Her- 
mann Goering bagged a Zlom. 

The German Air Minister, Premier 
of Prussia, Chief Forester of the Reich, 
and Best-Dressed Man since the Pris- 
oner of Zenda, spent four days hunting 
in Poland. He returned to Berlin with 
the Zliom—highest honor of the Polish 


Hunting Club—and no pheasants, but 
lots of rumors, 

Most insistent rumor: That Poland 
iad 


} 


2 


pledged to arm its 2,000,000 re- 
serves before allowing a single Soviet 


» 


a 


soldier to cross its borders—even if the 
Russians claimed the right as allies of 
an imperiled France (see page 18). 


This gossip coincided with previous 
reports that Germany, Poland and Italy 
had all but signed a defensive agree- 
ment. Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
probably would join them in a bloc al- 
most as formidable as the pre-war 
Triple Alliance. 


MosiLizATiIon: Such talk gave Paris 
anew fit of the shakes. These almost 
became staggers when a Brussels news- 
paper published what it claimed to be 
contents of a secret German. Staff 
project. 

The alleged Reich plan called for 
hurling through Belgium and Holland 
two prongs of the 2,280,000-man army 
Berlin expects to have in fighting trim 
by the end of the year. The Brussels 
paper revealed: 

“Mobilized during the night, a Ger- 
man motorized division could reach 
Liege by 7 A.M., Namur by noon, and 
Brussels and Antwerp by 2 P.M.” 

The next mail brought Paris even 
more fearful news: Under a reported 
German Staff plan, troops would oc- 
cupy within 24 hours—in battle forma- 
tion—the Rhineland zone demilitarized 
under the Versailles. Treaty. 


PropaGANDA: The British betrayed 
only a little less worry than the French. 
In Parliament, critics chided the gov- 
ffament with having gone out on a 
limb in the Mediterranean—when the 
‘Teal menace” lay just across the 
Channel. 

On top of this, William E. Borah, 
Republican Presidential candidate, made 
Worldwide headlines with a Washing- 
ton Birthday address in which he com- 
pared Britain’s attitude on Manchuria 
and on Ethiopia: “Neutral in one in- 
stance, unneutral in the other! Both for 
the same reason—national interest.” 

By inference, he accused London of 
trying to break down American neu- 


trality through “well organized propa- 
ganda of the most insidious nature .. .” 


OvivE Brancuw: Monday, in his first 
address to the House of Commons as 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden re- 
plied to critics at home and abroad. His 
government, he emphasized, had no 
ulterior motives in Ethiopia. First and 
foremost, it desired a “just peace” be- 
tween Mussolini and Haile Selassie. 


INTERNATIONAL 


A Fascist Spinx Looks Down on Adowa 


Still more pointediy, Eden reassured 
Hitler: “The British Government will 
have no lot or part in encirclement.” 
He referred clearly to France’s efforts 
to weld a Steel Ring of allies around 
the Reich. 

“Our final objective must be a world- 
wide system of collective security, 
which embraces all nations in an au- 
thority which is unchallenged and un- 
challengeable.” 


Woodrow Wilson said something like 
that seventeen years ago. 


History: In Ethiopia, Marshal Ba- 
doglio silenced his big guns for the first 
time in several weeks. Having shat- 
tered Haile Selassie’s best army with 
artillery, his favorite weapon, he ha- 
rassed the fleeing enemy with air- 
planes. 


Infantry and road-builders occupied 
Gaela (see map next page) and 


marched toward Bedda, with two pur- 
poses. First, they aimed to envelop 





the armies of Ras Kassa and Ras Se- 
youm, still threatening Hauzien from 
their retreats in the Tembien Moun- 
tains. Second, they began an encir- 
cling movement on Amba Alaji, all but 
impregnable fort nestling under 12,000- 
foot peaks and the last redoubt of 
northern Ethiopia. 

With its capture, Badoglio would 
wipe out completely the humiliation of 
Italy 40 years ago. 

January 13, 1895, Military Governor 
Baratieri of Eritrea crushed the Ethi- 
opian Army under Ras Mangasha—fa- 
ther of the present Ras Seyoum—at 
Koatit, some 50 miles northwest of Adi- 
grat. Without difficulty he occupied 
Adowa, Aksum, Adigrat and Makale, 
befriending and buying over the Tigre 
tribes. 

But in September, Emperor Menelik 
decided to unify Ethiopia and drive out 
the white men. Baratieri pleaded for 
more men and took defense measures. 
He concentrated his inadequate army 
at Adigrat and sent a strong force to 
Makale under General Arimondi. This 
ambitious commander ordered a Major 
Toselli to proceed with a scouting-pac- 
ifying force of 2,150. 

Toselli occupied Amba Alaji and 
went on to Belago—southernmost 
point of Italian penetration—where he 
heard that Menelik was coming north 
with 40,000 men. He so informed Ari- 
mondi, who replied: “Hold Alaji at all 
costs unless situation is hopeless.” 

Arimondi then marched south to 
stage a “heroic rescue” of Toselli and 
make big headlines at home. But 7 
miles short of Alaji he met the rem- 
nants of Toselli’s force—3 officers, 300 
men. The major had received only the 
first half of Arimondi’s order and died 
for the blunder. 

Arimondi fled north, leaving a Major 
Galliano with a small force at Makale. 
He marched 115 miles from this fort 
to Adagamus “in 3 days, 10% hours, 
having fought two engagements ... 
stopped to burn many villages .. . en- 
cumbered with women and much bag- 
gage.” The British War Office hand- 
book quoted records that in 29% hours 
he covered 57 mountainous miles. 

January 23, 1896, Menelik forced 
Galliano to give up Makale. Then he 
gathered 100,000 men and pitched camp 
outside Adowa. Mar. 1, Baratieri 
launched 25,000 men against this army, 
in three columns. Here again an order 
got garbled. One column got lost. The 
Negus destroyed it, then smashed the 
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Forty Years Ago—a Record of Blunders: White Line 





Indicates Italian Retreat; Black, Menelik’s Advance 


other two in Africa’s greatest victory 
against white men. 

Menelik had French and British sup- 
port. Last week Haile Selassie won- 
dered how much longer he could count 
on the League and Great Britain. 


GUNS: 2-Year Inquisition Shows 
Senators How to Make $5,000 


Two years ago any reference to 
threats of a major war left the aver- 
age American cold. But a crusading 
Senator, who since 1929 had studied 
the methods of Washington arms lob- 
bies, thought the moment ripe to start 
taking the profit out of gun-making. 

Gerald Prentice Nye of North Da- 
kota got permission to explore, armed 
with subpoenas, the smoky world of 
powder and cannon. Over a period of 
seventeen months some of the nation’s 
best and least known citizens answered 
his questions in a red-carpeted room 
across from the Capitol. 


With the strands of their testimony 


Nye sought to weave a grim tapestry 
showing that the greed of the gun-men 
and their bankers aggravates—if it 
does not always cause—bloodshed. His 
Inquisition, which proved to him that 
the government should set up a non- 
profit arms monopoly, ended last week. 


Talk of the Next War overshadowed 
the event. The average American dis- 
cussed neutrality. Foreign powers 
launched unheard-of military pro- 
grams. Even Uncle Sam, “like as a 
wise man in time of peace prepares 
for war,” set aside millions to plant 
more over-awing defense guns on the 
West Coast, at Panama, in Hawaii. 


Witty & Co.: The final session itself 
did not concern Armageddon, past or 
future, but an almost forgotten Bra- 
zilian revolt. In 1932 some 50,000 tax- 
ridden Sao Paulo coffee-planters fought 
two months to oust Dictator Getulio 
Vargas. They counted on winning with 
planes and guns from America. But 
these never came. Out $1,150,000—and 
having lost 15,000 men—the rebels 
gave up. 

Last week a big bald man, who tried 








to conceal his worry with gusts of 
laughter, told the Senators what hap- 
pened to some of that $1,150,000. The 
year of the revolt William P. Brown, 
alias Smith and a few other names, 
held a nondescript job with A. § 
Byington & Co., New York office-fur- 
niture exporters. 

One day he got a phone call from 
Buenos Aires. It was his boss, A. §. 
Byington Jr.—‘‘Bud” to his friends and 
widely known in South America as 
Senor Jackson. He told Brown to es. 
tablish contact with two agents for 
the Brazil insurrectors—H. Leigh 
Wade, ex-army aviator who in 1924 
flew in the first round-the-world air ar- 
gosy; and one Dr. Manuel Ferrara, of 
Buenos Aires. 

Brown told Donald Y. Wemple, Nye 
Committee counsel, that the two men 
showed him a cable from Bud: wWapr 
PICK DOC APPROVE AND WILLY PAY. The 
flier chose the guns and ammunition, 
Dr. Ferrara passed on them and Willy 
Brown paid out the bills and the gravy. 


Rutu: To deliver their death-cargo 
Willy & Co. had to find a ship. They 
gave this task to one Jose De Figuerola, 
small, silvery-haired, suave South 
American arms salesman. He in turn 
went to a Brooklyn ship broker, Fred- 
erick L. Zimmerman, who promised to 
get the Ruth. This 200-foot, oil-burning 
Canadian Coast Guard cutter could be 
had at Halifax for $18,000. 

Zimmerman told the committee how 
it came to cost $50,000: “Figuerola 
says to me, ‘I bring you dis business I 
want to make $5,000.’ Then he says, 
‘Jonas [another Willy & Co. member] 
brought me dis business, so he should 
make $5,000.’ And I says, of course, I 
want to make $5,000, too. Then I says 
to myself, where do Brown, Ferrara 
and Wade come in? They must have 
$5,000, too.” 

Zimmerman added that Figuerola 
cheated Brown out of his $5,000. This 
made the South American purple un- 
der his coffee-hued complexion: ‘“Noz- 
zir!” he screamed. “He has a great 
many illusions, thees men!” 

Zimmerman: “I haf neffer seen soch 
a barefaced liar in my life. Soch bra- 
zenness of lying I haf neffer heard in 
evidence!” Figuerola, he alleged, cheat- 
ed Willy Brown out of his $5,000 “com- 
mission” on the Ruth. “Dis deal don't 
look strikkly kosher to me, I told 
Brown. It wasn’t. They put Figuerola 
in the coop—” , 

Figuerola: “It ees a falsehood, a tis- 
sue of lice, lice, lice! You are a liar and 
a grafter!” 

Zimmerman: “You are a liar. It is in- 
comprehensible how anyone could be 
soch a liar as you are.” 

No blows followed. After mutual, 
knowing glances, the two strange gun- 
fellows resumed their customary dig- 
nity. 
® Congress did what it could on its own 
hook to take the profits out of war. It 
extended the August neutrality resolu- 
tion to May, 1937—-with an embargo 0D 
loans and credits to belligerents. 
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PUERTO RICO: 


Sunday Murder Climaxes 


Series of Sanguinary Events in the Caribbean Island 


Through San Juan’s narrow, hilly 
streets, Col. E. Francis Riggs motored 
homeward from Mass. As usual, the 
easy-going Puerto Rico police chief— 
an ex-army Officer appointed to this post 
in 1933—carried no weapons. 

Suddenly a shot blasted the Sunday 
morning quiet. One of two youths in a 
speeding car, Riggs saw, had fired at a 
policeman. The chief gave chase. 

At a crossing, gray-clad officers 
raised their tasseled night sticks. The 
fugitive car jerked to a stop. Out of it 
jumped one of the youths. Pointing at 
his companions, he ran toward Riggs: 
“T saw him do it, Colonel! He fired—’” 

Having thus diverted attention, the 
youth flashed out a gun. Riggs held up 
his prayerbook. A bullet spit through it. 
A second slug cracked the chief’s skull; 


a third tore into his chest. He slumped 
dead. 

At headquarters the killer screamed: 
“T did it to avenge the Rio Piedras mas- 


sacre! Death to the Yankees!” Police 
took his name, Elias Beauchamp, and 
that of his companion, Hiram Rosado. 
Then—when the youths “reached for 
rifles on a rack’’—the officers blasted 
out their brains with pistol fire. 


Co-Eps: The “massacre” occurred last 
October. Police killed four persons when 
Nationalists tried to break up a student 
mass meeting at the University of 
Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras, a few miles 
down the coast from the capital. 

The students objected to an “insult” 
broadcast over the radio by Pedro Al- 
bizu Campos, mahogany-hued leader of 
the small but increasingly powerful Na- 
tionalist Party. Campos (Harvard ’18, 
(cum laude) charged that “American 
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AFTER AND BEFORE: Six months ago Excise Commissioner 
homas L. Anderson of Missouri ruled that “in the interest of 
morality women might not drink at bars. Last week Circuit Judge 
Frank C. O'Malley called the ruling illegal and turned the pre- 


influence” made “the co-eds drunkards 
and the male students effeminate.” 
Two months later, the clever, court- 
ly Nationalist chief ‘‘warned”’ Washing- 
ton he would unseat American author- 
ity—by violence, if necessary. “For 
duration of the revolution,” if and when 
it occurred, he would hold the 2,000 
resident Americans under arrest. 


Recime: The United States got 
Puerto Rico—Santo Domingo’s little 
neighbor—37 years ago, after the 
Spanish-American War. Washington 
installed a regime modeled on that of 
the American States, with the Gov- 
ernor answerable to the Department of 
the Interior. 

For many years the Puerto Ricans 
remained content. But enlightenment 
brought resentment against the seem- 
ing indifference of many American of- 
ficials—often incompetent political ap- 
pointees. 


Up to ten years ago, most Puerto 
Ricans wanted to speak English. Today 
even those who can, pretend they don’t. 
As a result of this revulsion of feeling, 
the schools have made Spanish, instead 
of English, obligatory. 

When Gov. Blanton Winship ignored 
Campos’s threat to jail the island’s 
Americans, he stung the Nationalist 
leader’s pride. So did Colonel Riggs— 
a Military Governor rather than a 
mere police chief—when in January he 
chose to ignore Campos’s open recruit- 
ing of a Liberty Army to “chase out 
the Yankee invaders.” 


LEADER: The would-be emancipator, 
who invited patriots to rally round the 
standard of the “Puerto Rico Repub- 


lic’—-white star on red field—named 
himself “President” in 1932. 

After serving as a lieutenant in the 
American Army, Campos failed to 
make a living in the United States and 
tried to practice law in his fatherland. 
But Americans who monopolized the 
field gave him the cold shoulder. 

He took an oath never again to speak 
the language in which, as a Harvard un- 
dergraduate, he had debated brilliantly 
against Oxford. Soon he emerged in 
black shirt and white pants and shoes 
as leader of the Nationalist minority— 
5,000-odd, out of 1,600,000 islanders. 


Procram: The dusky demagogue 
didn’t try to sell his simple countrymen 
—mostly Negros with Spanish and In- 
dian blood—an economic platform. He 
knew them better: “If I can make 
them kill, burn, destroy until the curse 
of Yankee imperialism is no more, I 
shall be satisfied.” 


He fanned their smoldering scorn for 
Americans. Fundamentally, this springs 
from the fact that Americans—al- 
though they control the country’s eco- 
nomic life—do not demand respect. The 
natives, who can understand the feudal 
attitude of their Spanish upper classes 
and the overbearing tactics of the 
British in nearby Tortola Island, can- 
not forgive this “weakness.” 


They cannot understand how women 
—meaning Yankee senoritas off cruise 
ships—can swing down the main 
street in beach-pajamas, get tottering 
tight in public bars and demand respect 
for themselves and their race. 


® The day of Riggs’s murder last week 
a Nationalist also shot Francisco Velez 
Ortiz, police chief in the hill town of 
Utuado. With a $50,000 war fund, 10,000 
hidden firearms at their command, and 
a six-week campaign of terrorism al- 
ready on record, the Nationalists prom- 
ised to make a hot Summer hotter. 


WIDE WORLD 


prohibition saloon (right) into the post-prohibition salon. Shorty 
Donahue voiced his fellow St. Louis bartenders’ feelings: 


“Women have the right to vote, 
But at the bar they get my goat.” 
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REBUKE: General Hagood, Relief 
Critic, Relieved of Command 


Fellow officers know Major Gen. 
Johnson Hagood as a progressive sol- 
dier who speaks as straight as he 
shoots. Once he informed Congress 
that troops would sneer at 2.75 beer as 
“mere belly-wash.” Again he attacked 
the complex army bookkeeping system 
as “fly-speck accounting.” 

But last December, Hagood outspoke 
himself. Before a House Appropria- 
tions sub-committee, the dapper little 
General roundly scored relief-money 
waste and urged diversion of $150,000,- 
000 to army housing. He didn’t know 
“the various pockets in which Uncle 
Sam keeps his money,” but understood 
“there is budget money which is very 
hard to get; PWA money which is not 
so hard to get; and WPA money which 
is very easy to get for trifling projects 
but almost impossible to get for any- 
thing worthwhile.” 

Committeemen thought Hagood’s re- 
marks “bordered on disrespect, if not 
contempt, of the Administration.” This 
week, the War Department ousted the 
General from his 8th Corps Area com- 
mand and sent him home to “await 
orders.” 


ARMY: Colonel Found Guilty of 
Taking Two Railroad Tickets 


Ten years ago the army’s bad 
boy, Gen. William Lendrum Mitchell 
(see page 28) defiantly faced a high 
court-martial on charges of insubordi- 
nation. Peppering him with questions 
for the prosecution, Col. Joseph I. Mc- 
Mullen helped win a conviction. 


Last week the Colonel himself faced 
trial, accused of accepting a bribe. 
For four days a military tribunal in 
Washington sweated its way through 
a jungle of testimony. Two Assistant 
Secretaries of War, a former Congress- 
man, the past commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and a brace of Democratic 
Party pundits testified. All over the 
city, ears cocked for stories of graft 
in high places. 

At last on the fourth day, the court 
of eleven Generals and Colonels filed 
in, clanked down their sabers on the 
horseshoe table, and announced their 
verdict: Colonel McMullen, as legal ad- 
viser to the Assistant Secretary of 
War, could have swayed decisions on 
army contracts. Because he had ac- 
cepted two tickets to California—from 
Joseph Silverman Jr., millionaire 
dealer in army cast-offs—he was 
“guilty of dishonorable conduct.” There- 
fore court-martial recommended that 
he forfeit $150 monthly for two years 
and drop to last place on promotion 
lists. 


Snavow: The ticket-giver never tes- 
tified. But over the whole proceeding 
hung his shadow, dwarfing the Colo- 
nel’s plight. For behind. McMullen, 
and behind a whole series of contract 
deals which had knocked the reputa- 
tion of the War commissariat into a 


cocked hat, stood the figure of Joseph 
Silverman. 

Known in the capital as “Good old 
Joe,” he had made an exhaustive study 
of the military mind. It netted him a 
reputed fortune of $20,000,000, and 
gave the War Department one head- 
ache after another. 


After fifteen years of buying and 
selling to the army, he was credited by 
an acquaintance with “having the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War in 
his back pocket.” 

Joe Silverman bought up condemned 


ACME 
TREASURE Hunter: In the early days of 
the World War William H. Houghton, a 
young Secret Service operative, uncovered 
the spying activities of Capt. Karl Boy-Ed 
and Count von Bernstorff of the German 
Embassy. Six years later, he again distin- 
guished himself by tracing Albert B. Fall’s 
financial meanderings in the Teapot Dome 
scandals. Last week, as head of the Secret 
Service in New York, Captain Houghton 
made new headlines by ferreting out a 
$339,000 gold hoard, long concealed in a 
bank safe-deposit box by Zelik Josefowitz, 
international financier. Asked who tipped 
him off to the largest find since the Presi- 
dent outlawed hoarding in 1933, the Captain 
explained coyly: A little bird. 








canteens, scrubbed them, and sold them 
back to a grateful government at a 
1,500 per cent profit. He got 6,000 rain- 
coats from the army at 25 cents apiece 
and sold them to the CCC at $1.38%%. 
Without blinking an eyelash, he ac- 
quired army commodes, painted them, 
and marketed them as “sanitary con- 
tainers’’—garbage pails. 


ENTERTAINER: Such coups saved Sil- 
verman from the pinch of depression. 


—— 


THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Approved appointment of Capt. Paul H. Bags. 
tedo of Buffalo, N. Y., as senior Whit, 
House Naval aide succeeding Capt. Wij). 
son Brown, recently promoted to the rank 
of Rear Admiral. 

Announced support of pending legislation t, 
place 14,000 first, second and third clags 
postmasters under civil service. 

Delivered a five-minute radio speech fro) 
Hyde Park as part of the program of the 
National Conference for Jews and Chris. 
tians in New York. 

Issued executive order giving the Navy De. 
partment jurisdiction over Kure (0< ean) 
Island in the Hawaiian archipelago. 


SENATE: 

Passed $2,889,751,905 Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill carrying $1,730,000.009 
to liquidate bonus bonds and $440,000.009 
for the new farm subsidy program; sent it 
to conference. 

Passed compromise resolution extending the 
existing neutrality law until May 1, 1937: 
sent it to President (see page 7). 

Confirmed appointments of Claude R. Porter 
and Clyde B. Aitchison as members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Confirmed appointment of Wayne Chatfiela 
Taylor of Illinois, vice president of the 
Export-Import Banks, to succeed Law- 
rence W. Robert Jr., resigned, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Passed bill regulating interstate shipment of 
all firearms, as a step to curb criminal ac- 
tivities. The measure authorizes a $2,000 
fine and five years’ imprisonment. Sent it 
to House. 

Time in debate: 11 hours. 


HOUSE: 

Passed compromise 
sent it to Senate. 

Passed resolution authorizing House com- 
mittee to investigate the Townsend Plan 
and other old-age pension schemes. 

Passed the Administration’s $500,000,000 
stop-gap farm bill; sent it to conference, 

Time in debate: 23 hours, 13 minutes, 


neutrality resolution: 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 19) 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
3alance 
Deficit, fiscal year.....ceseees 2,336,074,788.83 
PUBIC DORE cccccccccccccces $30,506,773, 235.13 








But his social expenses mounted. In 
only a few years, he admitted he scat- 
tered $500,000 around Washington— 
“mostly for liquor, flowers, and gam- 
bling with army officers.” An inquisi- 
tive Congressman last year asked him 
about an item of two quarts of whisky 
on his books. He chuckled: “It must 
have been for a Captain if it was 
only two quarts.” 

Congressional investigations of his 
affairs hardly fazed him. But the ques- 
tioners themselves sometimes irritated 
him. Once, before a House Committee, 
he removed his ever-present cigar long 
enough to shout: “I’m a Ninth Avenue 
Jew, but I haven’t a glass jaw. I'm 
not going to be run out of Washington 
by a bunch of politicians.” 

Last week when “Good old Joe” 
turned up at Colonel McMullen’s court- 
martial, he was promptly ejected. 


. 
BONUS: Rhode Island Senate’s 
Pensionary Turns Up A.W.O.L. 


In Rhode Island, Republicans claim, 


_ any war veteran can get a special $100 


bonus just by asking for it: The Legis 
lature’s Democratic majority never 
stops to inquire if the applicant has al- 
ready collected or if he ever wore 4 
uniform. 

Last week in Providence, State Sena- 
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tor Frederick C. Broomhead—inspired 
by a reporter whose identity he care- 
fully concealed—tipped off a few Re- 
publican colleagues, then solemnly in- 
troduced a resolution: “. . . $100 is 
hereby appropriated ... to Evael O. 
W. Tnesba, who served during the 
World War as a sergeant in Company 
D, 12th Machine-Gun Battalion.” 

Automatically, a Democrat seconded 
the motion. Without debate, without in- 
vestigation, the Senate voted approval. 

Up jumped Senator Broomhead again. 
This time he urged reconsideration of 
the Tnesba measure: “I just wanted to 
see how fast a resolution of this kind 
could go through the Senate. I don’t 
even know this man. I never heard of 
him before.” 

Democrats took another look at the 
proposal. Spelled backward, Evael O. 
W. Tnesba read: Absent W. O. Leave. 


® The phantom veteran swiftly became 
a national hero. Political sermonizers, 
radio commentators, and newspaper 
editors drew caustic parallels between 
the Rhode Island “folly’”’ and Congress’s 
“squanderlust.” Back in Providence, 


The Evening Bulletin printed “the best 
likeness, as well as the first ever to be 
published, of . . . Evael O. W. Tnesba 
. .. whose courage on the field of battle 
has been belatedly recognized by the 
Senate. . 
blank. 


.”: An 8-inch square—totally 








POLITICS: GOP Poll Puts Kansan 
On Top; Farley Invades Kansas 


Each week from Princeton, N. J., the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
mails out straw ballots to some 150,000 
Americans in all classes and localities. 
To make sure the poll is representative, 
200 scouts call on low-income bracket 
families unlikely to be reached by mail. 
Final tabulations furnish what is widely 
credited as the most accurate barometer 
of public opinion yet devised. 


Last Sunday the institute announced 
results of its latest sample election. 
Question: “If you would vote Republi- 
can today, check the candidate you 
would like to support.” Results: 


Gov. Alfred M. Landon (Kan.)....... 43% 
Senator William E. Borah (Idaho)....28% 
Herbert Hoover (Calif.).....ccscssee 17% 
oO MO Oe ee ee 7% 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Mich.) 4% 
Senator Lester J. Dickinson (lowa).... 1% 


The poll surprised many. But to Dem- 
ocratic Chairman James A. Farley it 
simply retold an old story. When the 
institute released its figures, the big 
Democratic chieftain was already scur- 
rying about Alf Landon’s own baili- 
wick—Missouri and Kansas—patching 
Roosevelt political fences. In two days 
he held powwows with local politicians 
from St. Louis to Topeka, addressed 
three rallies, and repeatedly proclaimed 





































HARRIS & EWING, ACME 


BEAUTY AND THE Feast: Last week, Congressional ladies scored two hits against Capi- 
tol Hill’s masculine tradition. Amid cheers, Representatives Florence Kahn and Isabella 
Greenway (upper right and lower left) crashed a strictly stag dinner party of 70 Congress- 
men; they dressed as hotel cigarette-girls. For Senators Hattie Caraway and Rose Long 
(upper left and lower right), male colleagues—guiltily recalling their own free Turkish 
baths and barber shop—debated establishment of a beauty parlor. Smilingly Mrs. Caraway 


asked: “Do some of the Senators think we ladies need a beauty shop?” 





Franklin Roosevelt “the 
America.” 

Ever an astute politician, Farley avoiq. 
ed criticizing Landon on his home fielg, 
In hours of anti-Republican oratory, the 
Democratic chairman never mentioneg 
Landon’s name and took only the op. 
lique poke at his fame as Kansas’s 
budget-balancer: “I was sorry to learn 
that it was necessary here in Kansas to 
cut the salaries of schoolteachers ang 
of professors in colleges. . . The policy 
of the Roosevelt administration has 
been to save the schools of the nation 
wherever possible.” 


Savior of 


a 
NAVY: Death and Accident Turn 
An Admiral Into a Secretary 


At five o’clock Washington’s Birth- 
day, Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews, 
former skipper of the Presidentiaj 
yacht, Mayflower, found himself ruler- 
by-default of the United States naval 
forces from Manila to Maine. The ge- 
quence of events which thrust him into 
authority developed thus: 

Three weeks ago Secretary Claude 
A. Swanson cracked a rib and con- 
tracted pleurisy, leaving in charge of 
the Navy Department... 

Col. Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, who 
succumbed Saturday to a heart attack 
(see page 28), passing on the com- 
mand to... 

Admiral William H. Standley, who, 
however, had departed for the London 
Naval Conference in December. 

As chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Admiral Andrews stood next in 
line. First official act of the new Act- 
ing Secretary was to order 17-gun sa- 
lutes for his dead predecessor. 


REVOLT: Priest-Legislator Row 
Is No Longer a Private Fight 


“Imposter ... demagogue.. . specu- 
lator... silver hoarder ... egomaniac!” 
Ordinarily, when two Irishmen gang 
up on a third Irishman with such com- 
pliments, nobody except the Irishmen 
gets excited. But last week the epithet- 
hurlers happened to be Catholic Con- 
gressmen, and their target a Catholic 
radio priest. As John O’Connor and 
Patrick Boland sailed into Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, the House of Rep- 
resentives—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—stood up and cheered. 

Congressmen took special delight in 
the Gaelic Civil War because it echoed 
their resentment against pressure 
groups. Last week the House gave 
final approval to plans to investigate 
the Townsend Old Age Pension move- 
ment. And in their rambunctious 
cheerings for Coughlin’s opponents, 
Congressmen served notice that the 
priest’s National Union for Social Jus- 
tice would find the going hard in the 
future. 

Partly, the new display of Congres 
sional courage resulted from the fact 
that the Coughlin movement—like the 
Townsend Plan—seemed to have lost 
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strength. Partly it came from Legis- 
lators’ belief that the priest’s radio 
blasts had been unduly personal and 
vituperative. 

But equally important in arousing 
members’ ire had been a plump little 
man who sat in the gallery listening to 
the anti-Coughlin tirades—Louis B. 
Ward, the National Union’s Washing- 
ton lobbyist. 


Uxion: A one-time schoolteacher and 
later a Detroit advertising man, Ward 
first joined up with the radio priest in 
the late 1920’s. Soon, dubbing himself 
Coughlin’s “business counselor,” he as- 
sumed direction of radio programs and 
mass meetings, later becoming the cler- 
ic’s speech-writing aide. 

Three years ago, Ward moved to 
Washington and took charge of the 
priest’s Congressional string-pulling. 
Almost daily, Capitol attendants spied 
him waddling through corridors, into 
cloakrooms, and out of Congressmen’s 
offices. 

His practical manner, ever-present 
cigar, and ability to swear as readily 
as he quoted Scripture made him ap- 
pear a strange assistant for a priest. 
Legislators came to resent his high- 
pressure methods in promoting the 
more worldly phases of the Coughlin 
gospel—the bonus, the Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Mortgage Bill, silver legislation, 
revision of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and non-adherence to the World 
Court. 


By this month, the Frazier-Lemke 
measure—authorizing $3,000,000,000 in 
new currency—had become a hot issue. 
As the struggle grew intense, Louis 
Ward grew less and less popular—and 
with him the Coughlin cause—in Con- 
gress. 


BLow-Up: Two Sundays ago, the De- 
troit cleric himself supplied the spark 
for an anti-Coughlin explosion. Over 
the radio he blamed John O’Connor for 
blocking the Frazier-Lemke Bill, then 
branded him “a servant of the money 
changers,” 


Enraged, O’Connor telegraphed his 


critic: IF YOU WILL PLEASE COME TO 
WASHINGTON, I SHALL GUARANTEE TO 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Representative Patrick J. Boland: 
-He Refused to Pull His Punches 


KICK YOU ALL THE WAY FROM THE 
CAPITOL TO THE WHITE HOUSE. Cough- 
lin quickly accepted the invitation—for 
Feb. 26 at 10 A.M. 

The Battle of the Century loomed. 
Jimmy .Johnston, -prizefight promoter, 
offered use of Madison Square Garden. 
Kid McCoy, paroled killer and one-time 
world’s light-heavyweight champion, 
volunteered to pinch-hit for the priest. 
Bishop Michael J. Gallagher of Cough- 
lin’s diocese contemplated the mile-and- 
a-half distance from the Capitol to the 
White House, then solemnly announced: 
“It is presumptuous of Representative 
O’Connor to assume he can kick Father 
Coughlin all the way down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.” 


Later, O’Connor cooled down. On the 
House floor the New Yorker apologized 
for his “kicking’”’ threat: “Of course, 
that was just a red-headed Irishman’s 
figure of speech . . . I was really hot.” 

Apologies over, O’Connor lashed out 
for 45 minutes. While the House echoed 
with applause, he condemned the priest 
for “entering politics” and for “urging 





CME WIDE WORLD 


Father Coughlin Branded Representative O’Connor a ‘Servant of the Money Changers’ 


r HARRIS & EWING 
Louis Ward: Father Coughlin’s Lobbyist 


Has Been Getting in Congress’s Hair 


"MARAIS = ene 
J. J. O?Connor: He Threatened to Boot 
Father Coughlin a Mile and a Half 
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the remonetization of silver and profit- 
ing in Wall Street with his silver specu- 
lation.” 

No sooner had O’Connor finished 
than Patrick Boland of Pennsylvania 
jumped up: “Mr. Speaker, is this a 
private fight or can anyone get in?” 
Pulling no punches, Boland flailed the 
Detroit cleric as a “silver-brick artist” 
comparable to Judas Iscariot. 


AFTERMATH: Last Sunday Father 
Coughlin went on the air again. Speak- 
ing temperately—if half-mockingly— 
to “My Dear John,” he denied all 
O’Connor’s charges of silver profits and 
soap-box politics. Once again he wal- 
loped Congressmen who bucked the Fra- 
zier-Lemke measure, “the only bill that 
can save the homes of 32,000,000 Amer- 
ican people.” 

But he left unrecognized a remark 
made the previous afternoon by the 
president of Yale University, James 
Rowland Angell: “A recently natural- 
ized foreign priest ... [is allowed] to 
pour out weekly over the radio, under 
the blessed name of social justice, the 
most poisonous and inflammatory eco- 
nomic and social nonsense,” 


« 
ROOSEVELTS: President Sees 
John Join Harvard’s Fly Club 


Buried at the bottom of the page, a 
casual item appeared last Friday in 
The Harvard Crimson: “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, ’04, will arrive in Cambridge 
tomorrow evening to attend the Winter 
dinner of the Fly Club.” But in bold 
headlines the same undergraduate daily 
proclaimed the results of a campus 
poll: four out of five students pre- 
ferred a Republican for President. 


Next day, Mr. Roosevelt, equipped 
with a brand-new Jur. Sc. D. degree 
from Temple University (see page 42), 
arrived in Cambridge. There in the 
frosty seclusion of the Fly Club he saw 
his son John added to the only other 
four Democrats in the club—James 
Roosevelt, Franklin Jr., the President 
himself, and his old law partner, Basil 
O’Connor. 

Blindfolded, John was led in, pre- 
sented with a champagne magnum, and 
introduced to his new brothers. As his 
father handed him the club token—a 
little gold lion—a round of Republican 
applause welcomed him. Over the 
oysters, sherry and lobster, party lines 
evaporated, income taxes and martyred 
pigs were forgotten. 


Outside in icy Mt. Auburn Street, 
the crowd which had greeted the 
President—some with cheers, a few 
with polite boos—still waited, listening 
to a burlesque ringside account of the 
doings in the Fly Club. Through loud- 
speakers rigged up in nearby Lowell 
House Tower, pixyish student an- 
nouncers bellowed a play-by-play de- 
scription: “The toastmaster’s propos- 
ing a toast to the President ... There 
it goes .. . Oh, what a dinner this is 
going to be, folks . . . Whoops,. Mr. 
Roosevelt is having a little trouble 
with an oyster...” 


ACME 


Fireman, Eagle, Shepherd, Odd Fellow, National Sojourner, Maccabee, 
Alpha Delt, Ahepan, Mason, Try-Po-Bed Grottoite, Knight of Pythias 


Suddenly Col. Charles R. Apted of 
the University police cut short the 
broadcast. (“Apted’s breaking in the 
door ... Sorry, folks ... perhaps we 
can get the Colonel to say a few 
words ...”). 

Two hours later, the President ab- 
ruptly quit the Club: news had just 
come of the death of his fifth cousin, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Henry 
L. Roosevelt (see page 28). Hustling 
back through the cold to South Station, 
he boarded a train for Hyde Park. 


° F. D. Roosevelt, Elk, Eagle, Shep- 





CONGRESSIONAL CALENDAR 





By this week, the second session of the 73rd 
Congress had enacted only two important 
measures—the temporary neutrality law (see 
page 7) and the soldiers’ bonus. But Congres- 
sional leaders ordered full steam ahead and 
predicted adjournment by May. 1. Following 
is the consensus of fifteen competent observers 
s to the fate of major legislation now pend- 
ing: 

ENACTMENT PROBABLE: 

Soil Conservation Act. 

Bill for excise taxes to pay for new farm 

program, 

Relief appropriation bill. 

Robinson Bill regulating chain stores. 

Copeland Bill regulating interstate shipment 

of firearms. 


ENACTMENT POSSIBLE, BUT UNLIKELY: 

Frazier-Lemke inflationary farm mortgage 
bill. 

$1,000,000,000 rural electrification bill. 

Black Bill for a 30-hour week in industry. 

Amendments to Social Security Act. 

Bill to license all corporations doing inter- 
state business. 

Bill putting all civil 
service. 

Bill to set up a Mississippi Valley. Authority 
similar to the TVA. . 

Bankhead farm tenant bill. 


postmasters under 


herd, Odd Fellow, National Sojourner, 
Maccabee, Alpha Delt, Ahepan, Mason, 
and Try-po-bed Grottoite, last week be- 
came a Knight of Pythias. 

In the White House’s huge Diplo- 
matic Reception Room 36 ranking 
knights assembled to induct the new 
member. As the ceremony dragged 
through an hour and a half, Maxwell 
Lustig, who bears the sonorous title of 
Deputy Supreme Chancellor of Colum- 
bia Lodge No. 332 of the Grand Do- 
main of New York, dubbed the Presi- 
dent a page, then an esquire, and finally 
a full-fledged knight. 

Among Knight Roosevelt’s 364,000 
new brothers is Senator William E. 
Borah, Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. 


© At one of the White House’s recent 
musicales—traditionally stodgy social 
events—President Roosevelt turned 
glumly to a friend: “I wish that once, 
just once, these musicians would play 
or sing a tune I’ve heard before.” 
Last week Marion Anderson, colored 
contralto appearing in a White House 
after-dinner performance, — obligingly 
embellished her Schubert program with 
two well-known Negro spirituals. 


® As a luncheon guest Mrs. Roosevelt 
entertained Mme. Olga Karpovskaya 
Molotov, whom wags credit with ‘“out- 
Mrs.-Roosevelting Mrs. Roosevelt.” 
Mme. Molotov, wife of Russia’s Pre- 
mier, heads sixteen Soviet sosmetic 
factories and spends spare time study- 
ing production methods ‘in foreign 
lands. ; 
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PARAGUAY: Years of Pink Plotting Culminate 


In Overthrow of Regime; Exile Returns to Dictate 


“The existing regime will soon be 
terminated,” predicted Col. Rafael 
Franco, former chief of the Asuncion 
military college, on his arrival Feb. 9 
at Buenos Aires. He referred to Presi- 
dent Eusebio Ayala, of Paraguay, who 
had just banished him for trying to 
stir cadets and war veterans to revolt. 

One evening last week, Franco’s ad- 
mirers set out to make good his boast. 
A gang seized the railroad station in 
Asuncion and cut all telephone lines to 
the capital. Another mob rushed to 
Ayala’s Spanish bungalow. But the 
President was not there to greet them. 

Warned by the distant popping of 
rifles, he fled to police headquarters: 
There loyal officers fought back the 
rebels. But the Gran Chaco veterans 
hauled up trench mortars lately used 
against Bolivians. BOOM! The range 
was only 500 yards. 

Blasted out, the.chunky President 
finally boarded one of the nation’s two 
gunboats in the Paraguay River. Shells 
from both factions whizzed aeross the 
tawny stream. The navy soon lost 
heart. So did loyal forces ashore. Four 
hours after the battle broke out, Ayala 
agreed to resign on the rebels’ promise 
not to kill him. They lodged him in a 
guard room at the naval base. 


BRAINS: The local leaders of the up- 
rising were two husky Lieutenant Col- 
onels— Federico Weyman Smith, white- 
skinned son of an English father and 
a Paraguayan mother, and Camilo 
Recalde, a native. They owed their 
quick success to years of industrious 
plotting by their exiled chief. 

In 1930 Franco tried to oust Presi- 
dent Jose Guggiari. The executive 
bounced him out of the army. But the 
Chaco war reinstated the stout soldier. 
In that bloody three-year struggle, 





Franco proved a masterful swamp and 
jungle strategist, emerging a national 
hero. Only Jose Felix Estigarribia, 
Paraguayan generalissimo, overshad- 
owed him. 

Estigarribia got him the military 
college job. But Franco’s conspiracies 
continued. To ragged Indian laborers 
victimized by wealthy land-owning 
classes, he preached a vague doctrine 
he called Communism. The poor saw 
in it assurance of a lazy, luxurious life. 

The Chaco truce and the peace ne- 
gotiations still pending at Buenos 
Aires gave the war hero powerful 
arguments with veterans. Franco 
charged that Ayala had called off the 
Paraguayans just when they were 
about to capture Standard Oil reserves 
in Bolivia. He also accused the execu- 
tive of offering to surrender at the 
conference table much of the territory 
soldiers won with machetes. 


ReETuRN: The day after the rebellion 
Franco flew 800 triumphal miles home. 
In a heavy rain he swore loyalty to the 
“liberating army” and became Pro- 
visional President. A wordy manifesto 
promised war pensions, division of big 
estates, an eight-hour day, and a “just” 
peace with Bolivia. It also pledged a 
fair election to choose a new govern- 
ment. 

For the present, however, Franco 
indicated he would rule as dictator. 
One early decree landed Estigarribia in 
a cell, charged with attempting a 
counter-revolution. The generalissimo, 
absent from Asuncion on an inspection 
tour when the first rifles cracked, ap- 
parently tried to enlist support for 
Ayala among outlying garrisons. Held 
at the aviation school, he commiserated 
with another distinguished prisoner— 
former Foreign Minister Luis Riart. 


Paraguay’s Presidential Palace: The Ex-President Didn’t Live There; the New President Has Moved in 


Many associates of the outgoing re- 
gime took refuge in foreign legations. 
Italy sheltered the wives of Ayala and 
Estigarribia. Uruguay entertained five 
Congressmen; Cuba, two Senators and 
a former Vice President. 

From Buenos Aires came a sharp 
telegram from Vicente Rivarola. The 
Paraguayan Minister announced that 
he was quitting. It wasn’t necessary. 
Messages had already started to diplo- 
mats and consuls, including delegates 
to the Chaco Peace Conference, an- 
nouncing that everybody was fired. 


a 
SPAIN: Left Victory Gives Reds 


Visions of an Iberian Russia 


“Viva Rusia!” 

Mobs last week swept into dim Span- 
ish churches, pulled down statues, and 
burned pews. At Alicante they tried to 
free a colony of lepers, but the patients 
turned down the offer. With red flags 
high, Socialists massed around jails and 
government buildings, demanding am- 
nesty for political prisoners. In riot 
and fire, Left-Wingers celebrated their 
Feb. 16 victory at the polls. 

Rightists, who suppressed the bloody 
rebellion of 1934, feared vengeance. 
Dukes, Marquises, and millionaire in- 
dustrialists streamed across the border. 
Ex-Ministers camped in their autos 
along Portuguese roads. Nobles slept 
on the floor in Gibraltar hotels. 

Three days of sporadic violence re- 
sulted in 27 deaths and magnified the 
menace of Red revolt. But Premier 
Manuel Portela balked at turning loose 
30,000 prisoners, and resigned. 


Manuel Azana formed the new Cab- 
inet. He gave most of the portfolios to 
personal friends in the Left Republican 
Party. Two went to Republican Union 
followers of former Premier Diego Mar- 
tinez-Barrios, scheduled to be president 
of the new Cortes (Parliament). 


The Left coalition controlled 253 
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seats; Right-Centrists, 220. Jose Maria 
Gil Robles’s Catholics remained the 
strongest single group, with 120 mem- 
bers. Socialists, Communists and Syn- 
dicalists led by Francisco Largo Ca- 
ballero ran second with 113. Yet the 
Spanish Lenin scorned a place in Aza- 
na’s government, preferring to work to- 
ward a proletarian dictatorship. 

Rioting continued. Azana could not 
wait for the Cortes to convene. He got 
the standing Parliamentary commission 
to approve the amnesty. Whole villages 
turned out to greet political ‘‘martyrs” 
and convicts. 

Sunday a Red parade was lost in the 
masked, confetti-hurling crowds which 
celebrated Carnival. Yet the danger of 
a Leftist revolt lurked beneath the gai- 
ety. Socialists compared Azana to 
Kerensky. When he falls, they said, the 
Spanish Lenin will strike. 


JAPAN: Peace Advocates Give 
War Lords an Unexpected Slap 


Never had Japanese voters shown 
so little interest in a national election. 
In country districts a candidate some- 
times drove miles to discover that his 
audience totaled one man. Everybody 
seemed certain that militarists would 
continue to control the government no 
matter which major party won. 

Yet the result of last week’s vote for 
Lower Chamber members constituted 
a significant protest against the war 
lords. Minseito, the minority party 
which supports the compromise gov- 
ernment, won 205 seats, a gain of 78. 
It had promised to resist fascism and 
oppose a naval race with the United 
States. The Seiyukai majority party, 
- which advocated strong defenses and 
an aggressive foreign policy, dropped 
to 174 House members, a loss of 68. Its 
former rural supporters knew from 
wretched experience that fat defense 
appropriations meant lean funds for 
agricultural relief. 

One small group, whose fulminations 
against fascism sounded more convinc- 
ing than Minseito’s, made an impres- 
sive gain. The Social Masses Party 
swelled its representation from 3 to 18 
on a pledge to fight for genuine parlia- 
mentary government favorable to 
workers. 

The final count gave the government 
coalition 240 of the 466 chamber seats, 
and insured the return of ex-Admiral 
Keisuke Okada as Premier. He had 
made little effort to save his $3,400-a- 
year job. During the campaign which 
lasted a month he delivered one speech. 
And that one, newspapers told him, was 
fiat. 


e 
LEAGUE: From Palace of Nations 
To Peace Palace for $10,000,000 


For seven days red and yellow vans 
trundled along the broad quays and 
narrow backstreets of Geneva. Moving 
men had a $25,000 job—to transfer 600 
tons of documents and 350 sets of fur- 
niture and filing. cases from the old 


Palace of Nations and the Secretariat’s 
sprawling offices to the new Peace 
Palace in Ariana Park. 

When enthusiastic workmen finished 
last week—a day ahead of time—Sec- 
retary General Joseph Avenol stood a 
round of drinks, and joined them in a 
glass of white wine. His decision to 
retain the battered furniture was a be- 
lated economy; the $10,000,000 palace 
cost twice the original estimate. 

Private philanthropists supplemented 
the League budget. The $2,000,000 
library, whose ten stories will house 
2,000,000 books, came from John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. Edward A. Filene, Bos- 
ton merchant, promised to enlarge the 
amplifying system, which permits any 


’ 
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Premier Okada: He Did Little Toward Reelection 


Assembly delegate to don headphones 
and hear a speech interpreted in his 
own language. 

Governments of nearly all nations 
competed to furnish committee rooms 
and the bureaus of high officials. Chi- 
nese silks, Austrian tapestries, Indian 
wood panels, Finnish handwoven cur- 
tains, Persian rugs, Siamese bookcases, 
Swedish furniture poured into Geneva. 
Mexico offered a Diego Rivera mural, 
Spain one by Jose Maria Sert. 

Only the Secretariat offices and the 
press rooms were ready for use last 
week, although construction started 
seven years ago. Decoration of the 
Council chamber was almost finished, 
but the huge Assembly Hall at the 
center of the U-shaped structure re- 
mained at the mercy of plasterers and 
painters; delegates may have to use 
their old headquarters in the Electoral 
Building next September. Fortunately 


for Italy, the main hallway for which 
she supplied the rose marble was com- 
pleted before sanctions could ruin the 
sale. 


The peace building, nearly as large 
as Versailles, and the polyglot archi- 
tects who designed it, inspired Geneva 
jokes for years. Now cynics say there 
is not enough coal in Switzerland to 
heat the 4-acre pile. 


® While League workers settled down 
in their new offices, Sir Neill Malcolm, 
businessman, retired Major General, 
and collector of Chinese porcelains, 
accepted the post of High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees from Germany. He 
took the job James G. McDonald re- 
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signed in December, after urging 
League intervention for persecuted 
Jews in the Reich. 

Sir Neill did not agree with his prede- 
cessor. Germany’s domestic policy, he 
announced baldly, did not concern the 
League. He will deal with political 
and legal problems of refugees, and 
cooperate with private agencies which 
help them financially. “It must be 
understood,” Sir Neill insisted, ‘that 
the League is not a charitable or- 
ganization.” 


BULGARIA: Officer Who Sought 
King’s Life May Lose His Own 


Among Balkan conspirators, Col. 
Damian Veltcheff is practically uinque. 
He has never sought power for him- 
self. But the swarthy officer has stirred 
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up more trouble for King Boris than 
anybody in Bulgaria. For nearly two 
decades he has schemed to overthrow 
the monarchy. 

In 1923 his republican followers 
killed Premier Alexander Stambolisky 
for failing to turn out the King. There- 
after Veltcheff and his friends founded 
the Zveno (Link) Club. The name sig- 
nified that members—mostly army of- 
ficers—were united in the resolve to 
establish a republic. 

Two years ago, Veltcheff and a hand- 
ful of allies marched into the royal 
palace and forced Boris to delegate 
most of his authority to Zveno Min- 
isters. For nine months the club ran 
the country, but set up no democratic 
government. On the contrary, its re- 
gime closely resembled fascism. Velt- 
cheff, admirers said, still retained his 
republican ideals but had apparently 
lost his old influence. 

Boris finally got enough anti-Zveno 
army support to oust the club mem- 


bers from government posts. Veltcheff, -4 


went to jail, then to exile in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Last October he returned, supported 
by a bandit gang, allegedly intent on 
murdering the monarch. Police threw 
him into jail with 225 other suspects. 
The government charged him with high 
treason. 

Last week, with 25 of his henchmen 
he faced a military court which had 
considered the case for two months. 
Fifteen of the defendants went free, 
nine others got terms ranging from 8 
to 10 years. For Veltcheff and his chief 
aide the sentence was—death. The 
Zvenist veteran collapsed. 

Announcement of the heavy penalty 
shocked the nation. Veltcheff, a hero 
of Balkan wars, is generally considered 
a sincere patriot. Many Bulgarians 
felt the King would commute the sen- 
tence. 


- 
BRITAIN: France Repeats 1918 
Breach of Diplomatic Etiquette 


One chilly day in January, 1918, Jean 
Jules Jusserand called at the office of 
Newton D. Baker on an embarrassing 
mission. The scholarly French Ambas- 
sador came to ask the American Secre- 
tary of War to overrule Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 

To bolster this request, Jusserand 
produced a cablegram from his fiery 
chief, Premier Georges Clemenceau. 
The old Tiger spoke of a disagreement 
between Pershing and Gen. Henri Phil- 
ippe Petain, Verdun hero. He urged 
Baker to accept—and commend to 
Pershing—the French view that Ameri- 
can doughboys should be used as re- 
Serves to support poilu divisions. 

The message climaxed a three-sided 
row already nine months old. Ever since 
the United States entered the war, both 
Britain and France had been trying to 
split up the American Expeditionary 
Force among Allied units. In resisting 
the scheme, Pershing had the approval 
of President Wilson. Thus the capital 


felt Clemenceau’s appeal was doubly 
raw, 
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Baker declined to intervene. -He 
merely cabled details of the interview to 
Pershing who promptly rebuked Clem- 
enceau. 


Encore: Last week Andre de Labou- 
laye, French Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, dropped in on William Phillips, 
American Under-Secretary of State. 
Earlier, the tall envoy had sought inter- 
views with President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. 

Shunted to Phillips, he held forth on 
the London naval conference where 
Norman H. Davis heads the American 
delegation. The parley had reached an- 
other deadlock—this time over battle- 
ship sizes. Davis was holding out for a 





making concessions to ‘the Americans. 

In exchange for French support; Brit- 
ain would back the Quai d’Orsay’s pro- 
jected European air pact to quash the 
menace of bombers from Berlin. 

The French Ambassador was suffi- 
ciently explicit, however, on the object 
of his visit to Phillips. Somebody must 
tell Davis to drop the fight on big war- 
ships. He got the answer he might have 
expected. Astounded at the second 
French offense against international 
etiquette, Phillips observed that Davis 
still had the President’s confidence. The 
place to talk battleships was London. 

So naval conferees in dingy Clarence 
House returned to their bickering. As 
mutual resentment faded, French dele- 
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Norman H. Davis: He Aims at Big Ships 


35,000-ton limit. The French wanted a 
maximum of 27,000 tons. 

De Laboulaye probably did not com- 
ment on France’s recent change of 
front. Until early this year, Britain was 
the principal champion of smaller war- 
ships. France, which had authorized 
two 35,000-tonners, showed no interest 
in limiting warship bulk. 

January 31 the British Admiralty of- 
fered to yield to the American demand 
for big craft—in return for a construc- 
tion holiday on heavy cruisers. There- 
after, France came out for smaller bat- 
tleships. But the limit would not affect 
the two huge ships already planned for 
the French Navy. 

Gossips suggested a Franco-British 
deal. London was not on the level with 
the 35,000-ton offer. French dele- 
gates had agreed to fight for smaller 
ships. This might enable the Admir- 
ality to win a cruiser holiday without 


gates intimated they might give in, 
after all. Parley gloom lifted. 

Monday Italians restored it. Musso- 
lini, spokesmen announced, would sign 
no warship agreement unless. the 
League of Nations called off sanctions 
and the British fleet withdrew from the 
Mediterranean. 


EXHIBIT: King Edward Displays His 
Socks in Interests of British Industry 


King Edward scorned the elevator and 
dashed upstairs two steps at a time, 
with his dark overcoat flying. In a two- 
hour visit to the British Industries Fair 
at Olympia last week, the new monarch 
revealed more of his personality than 
his biographers have disclosed in hun- 
dreds of pages. 

Men waved handkerchiefs and women 
tossed roses at the slight figure in a 
bowler hat. He slipped past.a trousseau 
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Rivanid Herriot Reminded 
France of Her Unpaid Bills 


INTERNATIONAL 


Leon Blum: Last Week He Nursed 


His 


Royalist-Inflicted Wounds 


display—“‘Very nice!’—to loiter over 
ostrich plumes Queen Mary has vainly 
tried to: popularize as an aid to South 
African farmers. “I want to deny the 
rumor that I have any prejudice against 
ostrich feathers. I should like to see 
them come back, but I do not know if 
I can move fashions,” said the monarch 
whose every fad as Prince of Wales 
was snatched up by men and women. 

At most booths in the Empire exhibit, 
the shopkeepers’ ruler inquired: “How 
is trade progressing? Is it improving? 
Good!” An _ electric clock display 
brought: “Germany used to make most 
of the clocks of the world, didn’t she?” 
Britain, he learned, is capturing the 
home market. 

An apple-shaped, thick-stemmed Mal- 
tese pipe intrigued His Majesty. “That 
is just my style!” he exclaimed, puffing 
at a cigarette. Paper dress shirts drew 
his wry smile and “Will they wash, 
though?” [They won’t.] 

Self-supporting socks aroused the 
monarch’s enthusiasm. 
wearing socks like these for four years,” 
he told his friends. “They are the most 
remarkable socks you can get. In fact, 
I’m wearing a pair now.” 

Hiking up his trousers, he stretched 
out a kingly calf swathed in a black 
sock with elastic top. “These really are 
jolly good. British buyers should try 
out more new things. I always do my- 
self.” 


® 
FRANCE: Deputies Torn Between 


Russian Money and Russian Men 


Russia has not paid her debts. The 
refrain of the Right sounded in periodic 
accusation through the long debate on 
the proposed Franco-Soviet mutual as- 
sistance pact. The treaty promised pro- 
tection from the gray-clad German 
horde. It would bind France and the 
Soviet Union to help each other if 
either should be attacked in Europe. 

Yet Deputies complained that Red 
Moscow wouldr ‘t pay French investors 
$1,452,000,000 (22,000,000,000 francs) 


“T have been. 


worth of Czarist debts and interest. 
The Right threatened to reject the prof- 
fered support of the world’s largest 
army. Edouard Herriot, former Pre. 
mier, suddenly got fed up. 

The bulky Radical Socialist told the 
Chamber that behind the Red army of 
1,300,000 stood 11,500,000 trained re- 
serves. Paris, he added, must pay the 
price Moscow demanded for signing the 
pact and grant the Reds commercial] 
credits. For Moscow, he declared, was 
now solvent. 

“Well, then, she can pay her debts!” 
cried Charles de Lasteyrie. The heck- 
ler’s Right colleagues cheered. 

Herriot’s thoughts flashed back to 
1932 when he resigned as Premier be- 
cause the Deputies voted to default on 
the debt to the United States. Since 
then the total default on a funded debt 
of $3,863,000,000 has mounted to $272,- 
000,000. 

The Radical Socialist turned to de 
Lasteyrie. He referred sarcastically to 
the events of 1932. “For my part I be- 
lieve that all obligations . . . should be 
met when due, and I ask you whether 
that is a principle that can no longer 
be defended in the French Chamber.” 


L’AFFAIRE BLUM: Official Records 


Officially Ignore Premier’s ‘Salaud!’ 


Leon Blum stayed in bed last week, 
nursing the injuries he received from 
Royalist rowdies Feb. 13. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, l’Affaire Blum sup- 
planted the Stavisky case as the in- 
spiration of French political invective. 

Premier Albert Sarraut had banned 
Royalist leagues for the Blum attack, 
yet he permitted a Leftist protest pa- 
rade. Conservatives accused him of 
selling out to the Reds. “You reproach 
me with illegalities,” the Premier re- 
sponded. “I govern.” 

His sublime words drew applause 
from Left and Center, but they failed 
to soothe a mustached orator on a far 
Right bench. “You are the champion 
of law and order now,” Henry Frank- 
lin-Bouillon cried, “but don’t forget you 
were the man of Marseille.” Desks 


KEYSTONE 


ACME 
Because of the Blum Attack the Royalist Group, Action Francaise, Was Disbanded by Premier Albert Sarraut 
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panged. Government supporters mur- 
mured angrily. The speaker meant that 
as Interior Minister, Sarraut headed 
the police who failed to protect King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and French 
Foreign Minister Louis Barthou from 
assassination in the Mediterranean 
ort. : 
4 Above the din Sarraut’s high voice 
squeaked: ‘“Salaud! Salaud!’”’—the Gal- 
lic insult loses in translation—‘‘You 
dirty dog.” 

*ranklin-Bouillon bounded up again 
after luncheon, demanding satisfaction. 
He got it. Official stenographers had 
heard nothing objectionable. And the 
Premier, an aide explained, “had no 
recollection of having pronounced un- 
der any form whatsoever an opprobri- 
ous or even disobliging term with re- 
gard to one of his colleagues.” 


a 
GERMANY: American Gets Two 


Years for Anti-Nazi Paper 


Nazis couldn’t take revenge last week 
on Otto Strasser. Hitler’s old ally, who 
deserted the party before it came into 
power, remained in Czechoslovakia hid- 
ing from assassins. He was out on ap- 
peal from a five-month jail sentence 
for pouring anti-Nazi radio propaganda 
into the Reich. 

As a substitute, the Hitlerites turned 
to Karl Nisselbeck, Bavarian-born 
naturalized American and former jani- 
tor of a Bronx, N. Y., apartment house. 
Pale from a nine-month stretch in a 
Munich prison, the defendant faced the 
dreaded People’s Tribunal on a charge 
of attempted high treason. The prose- 
cutor accused him of importing and 
distributing copies of Strasser’s viru- 
lent weekly, the German Revolution. 

Eight judges, including three Nazis, 
considered the case of Nisselbeck, who 
returned to the Fatherland two years 
ago to set up an import-export busi- 
ness. The court ejected foreign cor- 
respondents during some of the testi- 
mony but allowed Hugh Ramsay, 
American Vice Consul, to stay. 

A convict, Erwin Melcher, swore he 
had seen Nisselbeck with Strasser in 
Prague. Under Nisselbeck’s hard stare 
the witness became confused, and tan- 
gled up his story. 

Nisselbeck admitted possession of the 
weekly, and explained that he wanted 
it for conservative Steel Helmets, then 
at war with Strasser’s group. But he 
failed to convince the court. 

With no reference to his American 
citizenship, judges convicted him as 
“an accessory to attempted high trea- 
son.” He got a two-year sentence, of 
Which he must still serve fifteen 
months, 


MARKS: Tourists May Have to Help the 
Bankers Collect Their German Debts 


During the last four years, German 
businessmen have reduced their debt to 
American banks by 75 per cent. But 
they still @we $145,000,000. The Reich’s 
exchange regulatioris forbid outright 
payment in currency. 


In order to’ collect, the banks have 
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EUROPEAN 


PROPAGANDIST’S FUNERAL: Flames, flags and flowers dramatized the obsequies of 
Wilhelm Gustloff, Nazi agent slain in Switzerland Feb. 4 by David Frankfurter, Jewish 
exile from the Reich. In Schwerin an audience of 3,000 heard Hitler declare: “Gustloff 
enters the ranks of our nation’s immortal martyrs. He will be a patron saint of all 


Germans living abroad.” 


Swiss, unimpressed, sought to nullify Gustloff’s achievements. Alarmed by police 
estimates of 14,000 Hitlerites among the nation’s 4,000,000 population, the Federal 
Council last week disbanded all Nazi groups. Berlin warned the little republic that 
relationships would be endangered unless the edict was “immediately revoked.” 








been selling their outstanding credits 
in Germany to traders who had bills 
to pay at Berlin. The process is slow 
and cumbersome. Last week financiers 
representing the United States and 
seven other creditor nations agreed on 
a supplementary method. 

At a conference with Reichsbank 
officials in the German capital, they 
arranged for the creation of a “travel 
mark” which all visitors to the Nazi 
nation must use after Feb. 29. Creditor 
banks will sell the new units, applying 
the money against their uncollected 
debts. 

The chief sponsors of the plan were 
two New York bankers—Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co., and Joseph C..Rovensky, vice 
president of the Chase National Bank. 
They represented some 50 American 


banks. Gibson predicted that during 
1936 banks would offer more than 
$6,000,000 to American tourists. The 
plan was neatly timed. This Summer 
thousands of visitors will swarm into 
Germany to see the Olympic games. 
The sports trek should assure travel 
marks of a heavy demand. 

And demand, Gibson added, will de- 
termine the price. The rate will vary 
in different creditor countries. Ameri- 
cans, according to unofficial estimates, 
will have to pay from 10 to 20 per cent 
more for the “travel marks” than for 
the registered marks they used to buy. 

But as one financier put it: “A 
traveler is not going to let an increased 
cost of $25 to $60 change his plans for 
seeing Germany.” Another cautiously 
admitted that under the new arrange- 
ment, tourists might pay part of the 
cost of collecting sour debts. 
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TELEPHOTO: Wide World Will 
Send News Photos by Telephone 


Historians of the newspaper busi- 
ness have dubbed the ’90s the age of 
great editors—Dana, Bennett, Pulitzer; 
from then until wartime, the age of 
great reporters—Frank Ward O’Mal- 
ley, Richard Harding Davis, Edwin C. 
Hill; the next, which lasted until the 
middle ’'20s, the age of wide, meticu- 
lous news coverage. Undoubtedly, the 
present day will come to be known as 
the era of pictures—an age when it 
was worth risking life and limb to get 
a good shot and when top prices for 
single photos reached $10,000. 

To satisfy the public’s ravenous pic- 
ture appetite, it was natural that photo 
editors should harness science. Speed 
and exclusiveness—honeyed selling 
points—enabled The Associated Press 
to sign 52 newspapers at rates as high 
as $150,000 a year for its initial Wire- 
photo service which started Jan. 1, 
1935. In seventeen minutes the AP’s 
$16,000 transmitters whipped half-page 
pictures over telegraph wires from San 
Francisco to New York. 


Announcement of AP’s plans started 
a parade of serious-faced young men— 
electrical engineers—into offices of 
competing agencies: Hearst’s Interna- 
tional News Photos, Scripps-Howard’s 
Acme and The New York Times’s Wide 
World. Editors, foreseeing disastrous 
competition, gave them frantic orders: 
Find us some way to transmit pictures 
quickly, clearly—and cheaply. 

Out of this experimenting came 
Hearst’s Photophone, which used a 
light, mobile transmitter and regular 
long-distance telephone wires. But 
Hearst’s pictures, now transmitted 
mostly between Chicago and New 
York, lacked AP clearness and held no 
serious competitive threat. 


TELEPHOTO: Last week Wide World 
announced its new Telephoto service, 
with features likely to cause AP edi- 
tors sleepless nights. 

The Wide World transmitter weighs 
60 pounds and may be _ operated 
with automobile or airplane storage 
battery wherever a telephone wire is 
available. Pictures to be sent are 
strapped on a revolving drum with ad- 
hesive tape. A needle of light shines 
on the glossy picture and is reflected 
back into a photoelectric cell. This 
mechanism changes light into electri- 
cal impulses, which are then converted 
into sound. The telephone mouthpiece 
picks up the low, conversational buzz. 
At the receiving end, the process is 
effectually reversed: the buzz is 
changed back to varying intensities 
which give light and shadow to a piece 
of photosensitive paper. 

It costs Wide World only $25 to send 
a 6% by 8%-inch photo across the 
country at night, station-to-station tel- 
*phone rates. The service hopes to have 
ix sending outfits ready within a month. 


WIDE WORLE 


Telephoto of the Louis-Retzlaff Fight: Sent Over an Ordinary Telephone Wire 


It will use these—and fourteen more 
as soon as manufactured—in its own 
bureaus and later lease others to news- 
papers at no more than the cost of “a 
good office boy.’”” Where AP’s pictures 
are prohibitively expensive to all but 
the largest newspapers Wide World es- 
timates any paper with 25,000 circula- 
tion can afford its new equipment. 


JUMPS: Newspaper Readers Get 
The Whole Story on One Page 


While most crusading editors devote 
themselves to corrupt politics, vice and 
crime, Gurney Williams, Life’s manag- 
ing editor, campaigns against petty an- 
noyances that plague the average man. 
In his department ‘“Queerespondence,” 
he has tilted against such bothersome 
windmills as narrow-mouthed olive 
jars, fragile sardine can keys and luna- 
tic names for auto camps. Two years 
ago, after a blustery crusade against 
the number of pins in new shirts, he 
celebrated a handsome victory when 
most makers reduced the number from 
ten to five. 

Last November Williams started a bat- 
tle in “Post Scripts,’’ The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’s humorous department. He 
attacked a custom that annoys 40,000,- 
000 daily newspaper readers: the con- 
tinuing of front-page stories in obscure, 
back-of-the-paper columns. He told of 
a little man who shot an editor; police 


freed him, returned his gun, and gave 
him the address of another editor. 

Daniel D. (Red) Mich, 35-year-old 
managing editor of The Wisconsin State 
Journal, read the piece and two days 
later eliminated jump-lines from his 
paper. He harangued reporters and 
drove them to writing succinct pieces 
with all extra verbiage squeezed out. 
When a story showed signs of running 
to another page, he pruned it to space. 
Then, to list contents on inside pages, 
he added a front-page box, illustrated 
with pictures. 

Last week, at the Inland Press Asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago, the tousle- 
haired newspaper man made a sugges- 
tion to his colleagues: “None of you can 
buy a feature at any price which will 
prove as popular with readers as the 
elimination of jumps.” He _ passed 
around copies of his well-balanced front 
pages, to show how squeezing allowed 
an average of 31 stories and items a day. 

Already several dozen newspapers 
have picked up the idea. Frank E. Gan- 
nett has either completely or partially 
eliminated jump-lines from his nineteen 
chain papers. The Cleveland News and 
The Detroit Free Press have also joined 
the procession. 

Most editors compromise slightly with 
the new technique. They make all but 
one front-page story—the one in column 
8—complete without any carry-over. 
The column-8 story, always the biggest 
in the paper, runs over naturally into 
column 1 of page 2—without requiring 
reader gymnastics. 


WIDE WORLD 


The Original Print From Which the Above Telephoto Was Sent 
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A “new departure’ in doorbells 
rang up the curtain 


for the world’s greatest 
ball bearing business 


This doorbell was a new departure. It pro- 
vided the ‘electric’? ring householders 
wanted, but it did not require the **wet”’ 
batteries then in use. 


Radax, single row ball bearing which re- 
sistscombined radial and thrust loads from 
one direction. Two Radax bearings op- 
posed sustain loads from either direction. 


The New Departure coaster brake brought 
new enjoyment and safety to bicycling. 
Standard equipment on nearly every 
bicycle. Used for years by millions of riders. 


New Departure front wheel bearing used in 
over 15 million cars and trucks. More than 
64 millions used throughout the world, in 
many makes of cars and trucks. 





New Departure’s double row, multi-pur- 
pose ball bearing which resists loads from 
any direction. Original with New Depar- 
ture, now used in industry everywhere. 


N-D-Seal. Bearing and seal a self-con- 
tained unit. Also furnished doubled-sealed 
and lubricated-for-life. Keeps dirt out, 
lubricant in. 


In America New Departure first made ball 
bearings in quantity and of uniform quality 
—developed precise dimension control for 
large-scale production of metal products. 


Automobile rearwheel bearing.Completely 
sealed and lubricated for life. Eliminates 
many operations and extra parts. Standard 
equipment on 9 makes of 1936 cars. 








EW DEPARTURBP’S start centered around 

a better doorbell. From this “new depar- 
ture” grew a great industry...the greatest ball 
bearing business in the world. 

The rise of this business has been built on a 
series of “new departures”. One after another, for 
more than a quarter of a century, they have ap- 
peared. Industry has welcomed these inventions 


...has come to look upon New Departure as the 
first authority on ball bearing practice—as the 
master of the art. 

On this page are shown a few outstanding 
“new departures” chosen from scores. 

The New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Connecticut. Engineering staffs also at 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and London, 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball ® No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS ¢ CREATIVE ENGINEERING ¢ PRECISION MANUFACTURING 





JUST COMPARE 


THIS with THIS 





Terraplane alone among 
all popular low priced cars 
gives you this: 


@ Full 115-inch wheelbase. 
@ 195 inches over-all length. 


@ Most power—88 or 100 horsepower 
—with freedom from vibration at all 
speeds. 


®@ Body all of steel, with seamless roof 
of solid steel. 


@ Most inside room—145 cubic feet— 
more leg and shoulder room, and 
widest rear seat. 


@ Completely new style—best insur- 
ance of the investment value of your car. 


@ The only rear opening baggage and 
tire compartment on 5 and 6-passenger 
models that can be had in any low 
priced car without extra cost. Spare 
tire lies flat inside. 


@ Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes 
(patent applied for), two braking 
systems operating automatically from 
one brake pedal. And a third braking 
system from the easiest operating 
parking brake in the world. 


®@ Radial Safety Control (patent ap- 
plied for) combining all the advantages 
of independent springing with a sturdy 
front axle— smoother riding, truer 
steering, safer stopping. 


@ The Rhythmic Ride—the only long 
leaf springs with nothing to do but 
cushion your ride. 


@ The Electric Hand, optional at small 
extra cost, for finger tip shifting of 
gears without taking your hands from 
the steering wheel. Front floor space 
clear of all levers. 


@ Extra deep “V-type” windshield— 
for added beauty and wider vision. 





In every other popular 
low priced car this is what 
you get: 


@ 2 to G inches /ess wheelbase. 
@ 5 to 12% inches /ess over-all length. 


@ 3 to 18 /ess horsepower than Terra- 
plane’s 88—and not nearly as smooth. 


@ Body only partly of steel—or steel 
body with “soft-top.” 


@ Less inside room —less shoulder and 
leg room—narrower rear seats. 


®@ 1935 styling, changed only in details. 
Far more likely to be out of date by 1937. 


@ No rear opening baggage and tire 
compartment, except in cars where 
trunk models are available—at consider- 
able extra cost. Spare tire mounted 
outside on all other models. 


@ Single main braking system —either 
hydraulic or mechanical—without com- 
plete reserve braking system and with- 
out Terraplane’s type of easy acting 
parking brakes. 


@ Older type front end designs—either 
with or without solid axle—none of 
which combines gentle spring action 
with rigid axle construction. 


®@ Coil springs — or leaf springs, 
stiffened to carry steering and braking 
loads. 


@ Nothing like the Electric Hand is 
available on any other low priced car 
—and all have floors in front cluttered 
up with gear and brake levers. 


@ Nothing like Terraplane’s deep 
ris. orl windshield in any other low 
priced car 





“Big? I'll say it is! And just wo it until 


88 or 100 H. P.—115-inch wheel 


39% 


and up for De Luxe Models, { ». b. Dé 


Standard group of accesso ies extf 
SAVE ... with the new HUDS 


C.1.T. 6% Time Payment Plan 
low monthly payme ats 





Everything that Counts 


APLANE 
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)36 car buyer in the low price field has just 
ices. A Terraplane. Or a car without the fea- 
it Terraplane gives. That’s why thousands are 
g this year to Terraplane . . . stepping UP in 
ng but cost. 

ist of Terraplane advantages doesn’t stop with 
ted here. There’s greater ruggedness, proved by 
nileages of 125,000, 150,000 and more. Greater 
y, too, certified by thousands of sworn owner 
its... emphasized again just a few weeks ago 


in the Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy Run, when a 
Terraplane averaged 23.95 officially certified miles per 
gallon over a tough 352-mile stretch on mountain roads. 

You'll find other advantages on every hand. 
A perfectly level rear floor—no “hump.” Tru-Line 
Steering. Instruments centered at eye level. A big car 
“feel” none of the others has. And dozens of other 
features ... all at a price down with the lowest for 
the model you want. Yours to enjoy today .. . at 
the nearest dealer’s! Come in and drive a Terraplane. 


¥ HUDSON — TERRAPLANE, $595 AND UP; HUDSON SIX, $710 AND UP; HUDSON SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT, $760 AND UP, F. O. B. DETROIT 











Emperor Haile Selassie Left His Headquarters Behind the Front to 
Visit Addis Ababa, Shipping Point for Army Supplies and Munitions 
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The Emperor’s Orchestra Entertains Him While Priests Pray Before the Abuna 
(the Coptic ‘Pope’) to Bring Their Sovereign Victory Against the Italians 
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EXCLUSIVE TO NEWS-WEEK FROM EISENSTAEDT-DAN! 
But While the Lion of Judah Dined and Conferred With Envoys of Many 
Nations, Couriers Hurried From the Northern Front With News of Defeat 
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LIGGETT: Alibi Is Better Than 
‘Eyewitnesses’ in Murder Trial 





“That’s him,” Wesley Andersch said 
positively from the witness stand of 
Minneapolis’s County District Court, as 
he pointed a finger at Isadore (Kid 
Cann) Blumenfield. 

“You saw the man who fired the 
shots?” the prosecutor asked Mrs. 
Edith Liggett. 

“Ton. 

“Who was that man?” 

“That man, sitting at the corner of 
the table—Kid Cann.” 

With these two identifications by 
eyewitnesses—one a neighbor, the 
other the widow—the State tried to pin 
on Cann the murder of Walter Liggett, 
crusading editor of the weekly Mid- 
West American. Dec. 9, five machine- 
gun bullets from a passing car mowed 
him down in the sight of his wife and 
two small children. Cann, ex-prize- 
fighter and ex-bootlegger, was sales- 
man for a liquor ring which Liggett 
had been warring against. 

The trial opened Jan. 20. It took 
seven days to find a jury. Finally 
testimony began—Andersch’s, then 
Mrs. Liggett’s, which blamed the mur- 
der on Gov. Floyd B. Olson. “He either 
ordered it or permitted it,” asserted the 
widow, explaining her husband had 
been demanding the Governor’s im- 
peachment. 

Mrs. Liggett’s little boy remembered 
hearing over the auto radio the words 
“castle of ice’ at the moment of the 
shooting. That fixed the time at 5:41. 

“What is Andersch’s reputation?” 
asked the defense. 

“Very bad,” replied witness after 
witness. , 

“Whom did Mrs. Liggett accuse right 
after the shooting ?”’ 

“She said: ‘It was either Kid Cann or 
Governor Olson’s mob’,” testified four 
policemen. 

“Where was Kid Cann at 5:41?” He 
was in a barbershop from 5:30 to 6:30, 
swore a whole brigade of witnesses. 

His alibi unshaken, Cann last week 
won an acquittal. But the case had its 
repercussions. Governor Olson ordered 
search for Liggett’s murderer con- 
tinued. Mrs. Liggett, revealing an at- 
tempt on her life, still blamed the 
Governor’s laxity, and said it would 
force her to leave Minneapolis. 


HAUPTMANN: Execution Day Set 
Again but Case Is Still Open 


Last week in Trenton, Joseph Lani- 
gan, New Jersey’s Assistant Attorney 
General, called on Justice Thomas W. 
Trenchard, recovering from a glandu- 
lar infection. The two men talked. Then 
Lanigan drew a paper from his pocket: 
“Well, Judge, I guess we had better get 
this signed.” 

Trenchard nodded. For the third time 
Since Feb. 13, 1935, he signed a docu- 
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ment sentencing Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann to die for the Lindbergh baby 
murder. He set the date for the week 
of Mar. 30. 

Meanwhile Samuel Leibowitz sped 
from New York to Trenton for his third 
death-house interview with Hauptmann. 
A week earlier, the criminal lawyer who 
has saved 115 accused murderers from 
the chair, entered the case at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Hauptmann and at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean of Washington, victim of Gaston 
Means’s $104,000 Lindbergh case hoax. 

For 4% hours Leibowitz told Haupt- 
mann he had scant chance of any more 
appeals or reprieves—unless the prison- 
er came clean. Hauptmann protested 
his innocence. Leibowitz, on record as 
believing Hauptmann guilty, left the 
prison to make an announcement: 
Three interviews had not changed his 
opinion of the prisoner’s “guilt or in- 
nocence”’: the lawyer did not see how 
he “could serve the interests of justice 
any further” by remaining in the case; 
he wanted nothing more to do with it. 

Leibowitz’s statements did not move 
Gov. Harold Hoffman of New Jersey. 
“More convinced than ever” that the 
Lindbergh case remained unsolved, he 
summoned Millard Whited. By identi- 
fying Hauptmann as the man he had 
seen lurking near the Lindbergh estate, 
Whited had helped extradite the Bronx 
carpenter to New Jersey for trial. Hoff- 
man wanted to know why, when ques- 
tioned right after the kidnaping, Whited 
said he saw no one. He replied that 
Colonel Lindbergh and others told him 
to keep quiet. 

Hoffman finally let the man go. But 
the Governor hinted at perjury indict- 
ments against Whited, Amandus Hoch- 
muth, another Hauptmann identifier, 
and Dr. John F. (Jafsie) Condon, who 
said he gave Hauptmann the ransom. 


e 
LEGAL BRIEFS: PWA May Lend 


Funds for City Power Plants 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Charlotte, N. C., last week delivered 
two New Deal decisions pleasing to the 
government. 

Reversing Federal District. Judge 
H. H. Watkins who had granted the 
Duke Power Co. an injunction restrain- 
ing Buzzards Roost, S. C., from accept- 
ing a PWA loan for a hydroelectric 
plant, the court ruled that it was con- 
stitutional for the government to make 
PWA loans for construction of mu- 
nicipal power plants. 

Then, overruling Federal District 
Judge William C. Coleman who de- 
clared the entire Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act unconstitutional, the court 
declared the law unconstitutional only 
as to the firm involved in this case, 
the American States Co., because the 
concern’s operations were purely intra- 
state. 

The PWA suit, first such case decided 
by so high a Federal court, next goes 
to the Supreme Court, which may pos- 
sibly rule on it by June. A Supreme 
Court decision might settle 56 similar 
cases, including 15 challenging the 


right of Tennessee Valley towns to use 
PWA funds for building plants to 
distribute TVA electricity. 

Utility executives hailed the court’s 
second decision as “sweeping and sig- 
nificant,” hitting “at the very heart of 
the Holding Company Act.” They felt 
sure the case would go to the Supreme 
Court. The government thought other- 
wise, saying that the decision narrowed 
the suit so it couldn’t become the basis 
for a broad Supreme Court ruling on 
the Utility Act’s constitutionality. Call- 
ing this case, involving an intrastate 
concern, unfair from its start, New 
Dealers hope for a decision based on 
the government’s suit against the ad- 
mittedly interstate Electric Bond & 
Share Co. 

AWARDED: By Federal Judge R. M. 
Gibson in Pittsburgh, almost $750,000 
in income tax refunds to Andrew W. 
Mellon and the estate of his brother, 
R. B. Mellon. Unrelated to the former 
Treasury Secretary’s prolonged per- 
sonal income tax suit, this case arose 
from the sale of two Mellon-owned dis- 
tilleries. In 1925 the government forced 
the Mellons to pay income taxes on all 
profits from the distilleries’ liquidation. 
Because they had paid taxes on the 
profits each year since liquidation be- 
gan in 1920, Judge Gibson upheld the 
Mellon contention that the lump tax 
in 1925 constituted double taxation. 

Hetp: By Municipal Judge Sylvain 
J. Lazarus of San Francisco, Drs. Til- 
ton E. Tillman and Samuel G. Boyd 
for trial on criminal charges of con- 
spiracy to commit mayhem. Ann 
Cooper Hewitt, 21-year-old heiress, 
brought civil charges against the two 
doctors and her mother, Maryon Coop- 
er Hewitt, for tricking her into a steril- 
ization operation. San Francisco police 
preferred the criminal charges. High 
point of Judge Lazarus’s preliminary 
hearing came when he asked Mrs. 
Mary S. Scally, city psychiatrist, to 
give him the psychological test by 
which she found Miss Hewitt a high- 
grade moron with a mental age of 11. 
Mrs. Scally gave the judge the test: 
his mental age turned out to be 12. 

ACQUITTED: By a jury in Washing- 
ton, Pa., The Philadelphia Inquirer; its 
president and general manager, Charles 
A. Tyler; and its editor, John T. Custis, 
of criminal libel. Pennsylvania’s Demo- 
cratic Attorney General, Charles J. 
Margiotti, sued the paper for publish- 
ing an article: MARGIOTTI’S LAW PART- 
NERS PLAN TAX FREE GRAB. The story 
accused two partners in the Attorney 
General’s law firm, and another man 
often associated with him in private 
practice, of trying to get various 
county tax commissioners to let them 
collect delinquent taxes at rates as high 
as 40 per cent of collections. The legal 
fees are 214 to 10 per cent. Margiotti 
claimed the article’s false inferences 
defamed him. The newspaper defended 
itself by claiming there was no libel, 
since the facts were true. After 28 
hours’ deliberation, the jury agreed 
with the paper. 
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TRACK: Gene Venzke Sprints to 
Comeback After 3-Year Letdown 


Apparently it isn’t necessary to have 
injured legs to become America’s 
“Mile King.’’ Bill Bonthron, Prince- 
ton’s distance demon of 1934, got his 
extremities tangled in high voltage 
wires when he was 12 years old; Glenn 
Cunningham, ace miler of 1935, suf- 
fered scorched legs in a boyhood fire; 
and Joe Mangan, who won the Millrose 
Games’s Wanamaker, first big mile of 
the current indoor season, fell from an 
ice wagon when he was 6 and cracked 
his hip in two places. 

But now, on legs as sound and shape- 
ly as a chorus girl’s, Gene Venzke trots 
to a string of victories that mark him 
as the probable “Mile King” of 1936. 
In the Hunter Mile of the Boston A.A. 
meet early this month, Venzke beat 
Mangan by 6 inches. Two weeks ago 
the graceful Pennsylvania star won the 
New York A.C.’s Baxter Mile from 
Cunningham by three yards; his time 
4:10.2. 

Last Saturday night in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, Venzke again 
beat the Kansan, in the National A.A.U. 
1,500-meter race (119 yards, 1 foot, 744 
inches shorter than a mile). Both low- 
ered Cunningham’s world’s indoor rec- 
ord of 3:50.5—Venzke, 3:49.9; Cunning- 
ham, 3:50.1. 


Mystery Man: Venzke, most popular 
of the milers, has also had the most 
contradictory career. At 22, after show- 
ing no great promise as a road racer, 
he decided to quit work in a factory 
and go to preparatory school. 

In the Winter of 1932, his first year 
at Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., he set 
the boards afire, hung up an indoor 
world’s record, 4:10, and became the 
toast of the track world. That Sum- 
mer, coming down the stretch in the 
final of the Olympic 1,500-meter trials, 
he looked around to see who was be- 
hind him and failed even to earn a 
place on the United States team. 

That marked the beginning of a 
three-year form reversal. Venzke be- 
came a picture runner, striding with 
the grace of a greyhound, but always 
behind either Bonthron or Cunningham 
—frequently trailing both. 

After his recent Baxter triumph, two 
reliable reporters, Charles Parker of 
The New York World-Telegram and 
Michael Foster of The New York Eve- 
ning Journal, cornered the rejuvenated 
runner in a dressing room and asked 
an explanation of his comeback. They 
quoted him: “I came to the conclusion 
after three years of failure that Law- 
son Robertson’s training routine was 
getting me nowhere. This year I broke 
away from it completely.” 

Two days later Venzke belatedly de- 
cided he had spoken out of turn. He 
did an about-face: “My present condi- 
tion is due to Robertson’s advice. With- 
out him I never would have reached 
the peak of condition that I feel I am 
in at the present time.’’ , 
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Unper-Empuasis: Princeton, like most 
colleges, has long used football gate 
receipts to pay the eXpenses of other 
sports. When the Tigertown athletic 
association inaugurated a track meet 
of star athletes two years ago, it was 
not expected to be much of an income 
producer. Yet last June, 40,000 fans 
jammed Palmer Stadium—$1.65_ re- 
served seats, $1.10 general admission 
—to see the colorful event. 

This money was a surprise and ap- 
parently not needed. Last week the 
Princeton A.A. announced that no ad- 
mission will be charged for this year’s 
meet, June 13: “We are taking this 
action to forestall criticism that the 
athletic association was commercializ- 
ing amateur track athletics for its own 
benefit ... We do not accept the valid- 
ity of this criticism, but, in order to 
avoid even the suspicion of improper 
motives, we are waiving the admission 
fee ... This is an experiment, not a 
precedent.” 


BIKE RACE: How New York Greets 
The 6-Day Merry-Go-Rounders 


When the semi-annual 6-day bike race 
comes to New York, three obscure men 
swing into action. 


Buitper: At 4 A.M. last Sunday, a 
few hours after the National A.A.U. 
track meet, Pat Mulvey ordered a corps 
of 300 carpenters to begin tearing up 
the center of Madison Square Garden. 
By noon, laborers had removed all the 
track equipment and had banked 25,000 


square feet of pine lumber into a steep 
bike-racing saucer. 

For 30 years Mulvey has been setting 
the scene for sports events. He erected 
Boyle’s Thirty.Acres near Jersey City 
for Tex Rickard’s Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight and prepared the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial Stadium and Chicago 
Soldiers Field for the two Dempsey- 
Tunney duels. But life to him seems 
futile. He must wreck whatever he 
builds. 

Next Sunday night, following the 
wind-up of the 6-day merry-go-round. 
he will command an army of axe-wield- 
ers to dismantle the $5,000 saucer, then 
help promoters search for some furni- 
ture crater willing to pay $100 for the 
chopped-up lumber. He hasn’t yet dis- 
covered a way to preserve the boards 
so they can be used again. 


TRAINER: Jack Neville, however, has 
a formula for preserving the athletes so 
that they can be used year after year. 
He puts the riders through such a 
strenuous training routine that most of 
them gain weight and health during the 
week of constant-pedal-pushing. 

In New Jersey last month, the 57- 
year-old trainer, an ex-bike racer whose 
only exercise nowadays is pinochle, 
forced his troupe to warm up by riding 
from 30 to 50 miles every morning. 
Some complained that this was too 
much on icy roads. So Neville sent the 
objectors to New York for a daily romp 
up and down the 60-story Woolworth 
Building. 

To most bike racers, Neville is a 
necessary evil before a race, but a real 
friend once it gets under way. He sup- 
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Gene Venzke Outsteps Glenn Cunningham to Set a 1,500-Meter Record: 3:49.9 
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plies each bunk, the riders’ living quar- 
ters, With standard equipment: a mat- 
tress, pillow, blanket, a bucket for gin- 
ger ale bottles, a bucket of water, tooth 
prush, towels, witch hazel, and Epsom 
salts. If someone wants a radio, Neville 
fills the order. 


Freeper: During the first 48 hours of 
the current whirl, Charlie Stein, chef, 
had an easy time of it. Most of the con- 
testants, as usual at the beginning of a 
grind, had upset stomachs and little de- 
sire for food. After that, when appetites 
became normal, Stein had a mammoth 
catering job on his hands. 

Each rider eats seven or eight sub- 
stantial meals a day. It’s Stein’s assign- 
ment to give everyone the dishes he 
wants, prepared as demanded. But un- 
less someone insists, Stein refuses to 
serve well-cooked meat; raw meat can 
be more easily digested. 

Before the end of the week, says 
Stein, the 30 endurance men will have 
consumed 4 sides of beef, 15 lambs, 50 
pounds of rice, 90 chickens, 310 dozen 
eggs, and 1,000 quarts of milk. 


RACING: Top Row Sidesteps a 
Puddle to Win Owner $112,100 


In the Santa Anita Handicap last 
Saturday afternoon, Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt’s Discovery, outstanding favorite, 
zigzagged all over the Los Angeles 
track and finished seventh. 

Coming down the stretch, three 
horses had a chance: Top Row, Rose- 
mont, and Time Supply. Near the 
eighth pole, a quarter-mile from the 
finish, Jockey Wayne Wright, riding 
Top Row on the outside, seemed to 
steer his horse intentionally toward the 
rail. Top Row caromed into Rosemont 
and threw him off stride into Time 
Supply. Top Row sped on to victory 
by half a length. 

The losing jockeys rushed to the 
stewards’ stand and squawked “Foul!” 
But judges ruled: “The riders evi- 


dently were endeavoring to avoid wet” 


spots in the track, which caused the 
interference.”” Without further ques- 
tioning, Albert A. Baroni, who owns 
and trains Top Row, received a check 
for $112,100. 

Money isn’t Baroni’s chief concern. 
Next Summer in Chicago he must face 
Federal charges of doping horses at 
Arlington Park and of possessing nar- 
cotics himself. 


PITCHING: Johnson Proves Dollar 
Can Go as Far Today as in 1747 


“If George Washington did it, I can 
too,” drawled Walter Johnson. Con- 
fidently he expected to duplicate the 
Father of His Country’s legendary 
Silver dollar throw across Virginia’s 
Rappahannock River. On his German- 
town, Md.,; farm, the former Washing- 
ton pitcher loosened up his right arm 
by slamffiing a practice disc against 
his barn door. 

Early last week, as Johnson prepared 
for his attempt, interest was confined 


would fail. 
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Walter Johnson’s 59-Cent Dollar Goes as Far as George Washington's 


largely to baseball fans and to citizens 
of Fredericksburg, Va., who had 
thought up the dollar-throwing act to 
add zest to their commemoration exer- 
cises on Washington’s 204th birthday. 
Then Sol Bloom, Democratic Congress- 
man from New York, entered the pic- 
ture and the story became nationwide 
news. 

Bloom, who in his early days ran a 
“cooch” show, published music, built 
theatres, and studied colonial history, 
offered to bet 20-to-1 that Johnson 
Furthermore he charged 
that Washington himself never spanned 
the Rappahannock. “It’s. ridiculous, 
like the cherry-tree story. According 
to English maps, the river was 1,000 to 
1,500 feet wide in those days and since 
America was a British colony then, we 
didn’t even have a silver dollar.” 

Legend-lovers might have argued 
Bloom into the ground. England’s 
maps of the colonies were notoriously 
inaccurate. General Howe once re- 
ceived an order to capture Yonkers by 
sailing up the Bronx River, a fine 
wading stream. 

Most historians agree that the 
strong-armed hero did throw some ob- 
ject across the Rappahannock when he 
was 15 years old. His adopted son, 
George Washington Parke Custis, 
wrote in 1860: “It was a piece of slate, 
fashioned to about the size and shape 
of a dollar.” Washington Irving re- 
corded the feat. 

But to show up Bloom, Fredericks- 
burgers didn’t delve into history. In- 
stead they forced him to quiet down by 
taking his 20-to-1 odds against John- 
son. 


By last Friday the country was 
acutely dollar-throwing conscious. Lou 
Gehrig, New York Yankee first base- 
man, tossed four silver dollars into the 
Harlem River, and with a fifth finally 
cleared it on the bounce—460 feet. To 
the snowy banks of the Rappahannock 
flocked fame-seeking people who threw 
away their dollars and concluded: 
“George Washington was a _ better 


’ 


man. 


Next afternoon, Walter Johnson stood 
at a point 30 feet from where Wash- 
ington is supposed to have stood. Sur- 
rounded by newspaper men, cameras, 
broadcasting equipment and officials, 
he peeled off his coat, exposed a blue 
shirt, took two steps forward and let 
go. The dollar sailed safely over. the 
272 feet of water. Fifteen feet inland 
on the opposite side, it landed in the 
midst of a mob which fought for pos- 
session. 


Bu.w’s-EYE: In New York City’s Ho- 
tel Lincoln, to celebrate Washington’s 
anniversary, youngsters held an ex- 
pectoration contest—for accuracy, not 
distance. Each boy took a one-inch 
chew of licorice. Then, from a distance 
of 8 feet, they fired at a piece of chalk 
standing in the center of a box filled 
with sand. Many didn’t even hit the 
box. 

On his first try, Billy Gallagher, 
chubby 11-year-old, changed the color 
of the chalk from white to black, 
winning first prize—a baseball in- 
fielder’s glove that he may use as a 
target this Summer. 
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Born: To Clark Gable, screen star, a 
step-grandchild, son of Mrs. T. W. 
Burke, daughter of Gable’s second wife, 
Mrs. Rhea Langham Gable, in Houston, 
Texas. 


® To Barbara Hutton Mdivani Haugwitz- 
Reventlow, Woolworth heiress, and 
Count Haugwitz-Reventlow, a 712-pound 
son, in London. 


NAMED: The President’s sixth grand- 
child, Kate Roosevelt, after her mater- 
nal grandmother, Mrs. Harvey Cushing 
of Boston. Mr. and Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, the baby’s parents, named their 
first child Sara Delano for the Presi- 
dent’s mother. . 


Birtupay: Feb. 18, Charles M. Schwab, 
board chairman of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., 74. Holding His ‘regular birth- 
day interview in New York, he said of 
himself, “I am able to say, with much 
more conviction than has been possible 
in the past several years, that I am 
an optimist.” Of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
fellow armsman and friend for 40 
years: “He is one of the most estimable 

. of men.” Of war: “Indescribable 
. . . but disarmament is impossible, an 
academic question.” Of selling muni- 
tions to both sides: “Well, if you are 
manufacturing an article for sale, you 
can’t very well distinguish between the 
people you sell it to.” 

ENGAGED: The ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury’s nephew, Richard King Mel- 
lon of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Constance 
Prosser McCaulley, New York widow, 
daughter of Seward Prosser, Bankers 
Trust Co. chairman. 


MARRIAGE REVEALED: Of Anne Gould 
Meador, 22, granddaughter of the late 
Jay Gould, financier, and Herman H. 
Elsbury, 24, cowboy, Feb. 15, in Chey- 
eune, Wyo. A day earlier she was di- 
vorced by Frank Meador of San Saba, 
Texas, because she was “used to a lot 
more than a bank clerk could afford.” 

Divorcep: In Los Angeles, Calif., 
Bert Wheeler, of the comedy team, 
Wheeler and Woolsey, by Bernice S. 
Wheeler. “Dec. 1, 1931,” Mrs. Wheeler 
told the court, “he said he didn’t want 
to live with me any more and just left.” 

GRANTED: By Columbia University at 
President Roosevelt’s request, to Prof. 
Rexford L. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, extension of his 
leave of absence to June 30, 1937—-six 
months after the beginning of the next 
Presidential term. 

APPOINTED: As headmaster of the 
Taft School in Watertown, Conn., Paul 
Fessenden Cruikshank, to succeed Hor- 
ace Dutton Taft, brother of the late 
President of the United States. 


Diep: In New York, of a heart at- 
tack after influenza, Brig. Gen. William 
Lendrum_ Mitchell, 56, wartime com- 
mander of the army air force and later 
Assistant Chief of the Army Air Serv- 
ice. 
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Billy Mitchell, son of a United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, entered the 
army as a private during the Spanish- 
American War and won practically 
every bravery award during the World 
War. But it was his post-war caustic 
criticism of the army’s and navy’s be- 
littling attitude toward aviation that 
won him greatest prominence. 

In 1921, he told Congress: “We can 
destroy, put out of commission or sink 
any battleship that can be built.” The 
navy laughed. Mitchell’s bombers 
proved his point by sinking three seized 
German fighting ships. 

By 1925 he had made himself so thor- 
oughly disliked by his superiors that 
they refused to reappoint him Assis- 
tant Air Service Chief. Then disaster 
destroyed the dirigible Shenandoah, and 
Mitchell blurted out a public statement: 
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Charles M. Schwab: 
74-Year-Old Optimist 


“These accidents are the direct results 
of incompetency, criminal negligence 
and the almost treasonable administra- 
tion of the national defense and avia- 
tion policies.” 

That statement resulted in a sensa- 
tional court-martial which found him 
guilty and suspended him from service 
for five years. Instead of accepting the 
sentence, Mitchell resigned to become 
a horse-breeding country gentleman in 
Virginia. But by books, articles, and 
frequent testimony before Congress, he 
continued periodically to comment that 
“the country’s air defenses are in a de- 
plorable state of decadence.” 


® In Washington, of a heart attack af- 
ter intestinal influenza, Henry Latrobe 
Roosevelt, 56, distant cousin of the 
President, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and acting head of the depart- 
ment for the last few weeks since Sec- 
retary Claude A. Swanson fractured a 
rib in a fall. An Annapolis graduate 
in 1900, Colonel Roosevelt served with 
the Marine Corps until he resigned to 
enter the radio business in 1920. To 
the “great surprise” of the President, 
who had allowed Swanson a free choice 
of assistants, the Secretary chose Col- 
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onel Roosevelt, fifth member of the fam- 
ily to fill the Navy post. His Roosevelt 
predecessors: Theodore (1897-1898), 
Franklin (1913-1920), Theodore Jr. 
(1921-1924), and President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s nephew, Theodore Douglas 
Robinson (1924-1929). 


® In Baltimore, of a stroke, Albert Ca. 
bell Ritchie, 59, ex-Governor of Mary- 
land. The white-haired, distinguished- 
looking Democrat achieved national] 
prominence by his early and uncom- 
promising stand on prohibition. He was 
a wet in 1922, and said so. 

Ritchie defeated Harry W. Nice by 
only 165 votes to become Governor in 
1920. Maryland had never renominated 
a Democratic Governor and never re- 
elected one of either political faith. But 
the voters returned Ritchie to office 
three times. 

A disappointed “favorite son” at the 
1932 Democratic Presidential conven- 
tion, Ritchie returned home to run for 
a fifth term as Governor in 1934. He 


“. was beaten by Nice, his opponent of 


fifteen years before. 


® Mer. Francisco Orozco y Jimenez, 72, 
Archbishop of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
often-exiled leader in the struggle be- 
tween Church and State... Dr. Marie 
Charlotte Davenport, 111, health lec- 
turer who married first at 15 and a 
third time at 68 to a man 22, smoked 
three packs of cigarettes daily for 63 
years, believed “a drop of whisky now 
and then is beneficial,’ and two years 
ago had “no intention of dying. In fact, 
I haven’t time” ... Matthew Elting 
Hanna, 62, United States Minister to 
Guatemala . . . William Harvest Hark- 
ness Jr., 34, explorer who was 
in Tibet hunting the giant panda, one 
of the world’s rarest beasts . . . Leon- 
ard Kip Rhinelander, 33, socially 
prominent New Yorker whose sensa- 
tional lawsuit a dozen years ago re- 
vealed he had married a Negro... 
Victor H. Metcalf, 82, Secretary of 
Commerce and later of the Navy un- 
der Theodore Roosevelt ... Mrs. Settie 
Lehman Fatman, 72, sister of Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York and 
mother-in-law of Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 

Sick List: Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
widow of the ex-President (hip frac- 
tured Nov. 14): plaster cast removed, 
and she will leave North Country Com- 
munity Hospital on Long Island as soon 
as she learns to use crutches. 


® Former Premier David Lloyd George 
of Britain (cold): ordered to remain in 
his room in London. 


© Joe E. Brown, large-mouthed come- 
dian (tonsilitis): “Anyway, the doctors 
won’t have any trouble getting at my 
tonsils.” 


® Jimmy Durante, large-nosed come- 
dian (influenza): Just “snuffles,” Du- 
rante contradicted, “my nose knows.” 


*® Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, Japanese con- 
stitutional authority whose new book 
belittling the emperor’s status in the 
government became a political issue 
(leg wounded in assassination at- 
tempt): recovering in Tokyo. 
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yVATICAN: Pope’s State Has a New 
Jail but No One to Put in It 


Last week Vatican City gendarmes 
sot another assignment. To them the 
Pope entrusted the supervision of his 
new jail. 

Formerly the jail was in the Palace 
of Justice. But the Marquis Serafini, 
Governor of Vatican City, complained 
he needed the space for records. 

For the new lock-up Papal authorities 
chose a two-story medieval house near 
the Governor’s Palace. Many times re- 
modeled, it last served as part of the 
Vatican City’s electric plant. To its two 
cells—there is a third which the gen- 
darme on duty uses—a special Vatican 
tribunal or police court sentences petty 
criminals. Under an agreement with 
Italy, prisoners may be transferred to 
Italian jails, but so far this has never 
been done. One reason is that there are 
‘ow criminals; another that the sen- 
tences average only two or three 
months. The longest sentence—six 
f months—went to an Italian who stole 
20 lira from a poor-box in St. Peter’s. 

Last week the gendarmes had no one 
to watch. The two cells were even bar- 
ren of furniture. 


a 
NOVENA: Church Needs an SRO 


Sign Six Times Each Monday 





In France, slightly more than a hun- 
lred years ago, Sister Catherine La- 
boure of the Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul confided to her con- 
fessor that the Virgin Mary had ap- 
peared to her three times. To her, the 
nun related, the Virgin gave a message: 
ne described a medal of herself which 
che wished struck off and promised her 
mighty protection to those who wore it. 


Soon millions of Roman Catholics 
wore “around the neck,” as the Virgin 
Lad commanded, the Medal of the Im- 
maculate Conception, commonly known 
as the Miraculous Medal. In times of 
trouble and distress, they flew to the 
Virgin and so many prayers did she 
answer that the Miraculous Medal be- 
came more and more popular. 


Two years ago the Rev. Joseph A. 
licCaffrey, pastor of Holy Cross Church, 
New York, started Miraculous Medal 
hovenas—a weekly service held through- 
out the year—in his parish. Soon the 
priest, who won the Croix de Guerre 
during the World War, had to conduct 
additional services to accommodate in- 
creasing throngs. Now he has six each 
Monday, and last week he had to sum- 
mon police to keep order outside his old, 
red brick church on West 42nd Street 
hear Times Square. 

From the 300,000 persons who at- 
tended last year’s novenas, Father Mc- 
Caffrey has hundreds of letters telling 
of answered'prayers. The good-looking, 
jolly priest finds it very simple: “I be- 
lieve with my whole mind there is Di- 
Vine intervention.” 




































































FATHER Divine: Born Joe Baker in Alabama, the short, pudgy Negro evangelist 
now basks in a blaze of glory in Harlem. He proclaims he is God and says 22,000,000 
people believe him. Thousands of them gather daily in his New York “kingdoms” to 
cat his 10-cent chicken dinners and shout “W onderful Father!” He never takes up collec- 
tions yet never seems to lack for money. He says he gets it from the United States Treasury 
like anyone else. 










Last week Father Divine’s representatives were in Washington promoting their lead- 
er’s International Righteous Government political program. Some planks in the platform: 
No more buying on the instalment plan; doctors must guarantee cures; legislation to sub- 
stitute the Divine password “Peace” for “Hello” on the telephone. 
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MUSIC: An ‘Engineer’ Who Would 
Change It From Art to Science 


Following the trail of synthetic 
sound, Edgar Varese, French-American 
composer, has spent most of the past 
two years in European and American 
laboratories. Last week his two former 
interests—composing and introducing 
new musicians to the public—tempor- 
arily claimed his attention. 

At a New York benefit performance 
for the French Lycee, Georges Barrere, 
flutist, gave a premiere performance of 
Varese’s three-minute piece “Density 
21.5”"—which is the density of the new 
platinum flute Barrere toots. Next day, 
Varese, chairman for the International 
Exchange series of modern . music, 
helped introduce two new French com- 
posers to America. 


For twenty years since he left his 
native Paris and settled in New York, 
Varese has been discovering new talent. 
In days gone by, he elicited both op- 
probrium and delight at the stormy. 
sessions of the International Compos- 
ers’ Guild when he presented to un- 
suspecting ears such radicals as Stra- 
vinsky, Schoenberg, Berg and Eicheim. 


Sounps: At the age of 17, Varese de- 
serted an engineering course to take 
up music. But he brought with him 
many mathemetical ideas and at- 
tempted to put into sound the essen- 
tial idea of geometric figures and spa- 
cial effect. He even took his titles 
from science—‘Integrales,” ‘“Hyper- 
prism.” 

In 1916, shortly after his arrival in 
New York, he announced: “I refuse 
to submit myself only to sounds that 
have already been heard.” In his sub- 
sequent search for new color tones, 
he wrote for orchestras made up en- 
tirely of percussion instruments; he 
imported gongs from India, invented 
musical sirens, and experimented with 
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Rachmaninoff’s ‘Prelude’ as It 
Looks on a Russian Sound Track ::::: 





theremins in the symphonic orches- 
tra. New music, he decided, demand- 
ed a new medium; the multiple emo- 
tions of the 20th century required a 
greatly enlarged tone-palette from 
which to draw. By 1922 he was al- 
ready searching for an electrical de- 
vice that would eliminate conductors 
and instrumentalists. 

Dispensing with interpreters, Varese 
believes, is of prime importance. The 
more adanced compositions of the pres- 
ent day often prove beyond the compre- 
hension of conductors. 

Leopold Stokowski once aspired to 
present the intricate “Ameriques” of 
Varese. After 17 rehearsals, his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra introduced it to the 
public. The composer unwillingly— 
after so much conscientious work—dis- 
approved: “The notes were perfect— 
but where was my music?” 


Seven times Stokowski conducted it 
—and seven times a disgusted audience 
rebelled against the “trash.” But the 
conductor was slowly absorbing~ the 
music. Next time, he stood tensely on 
tiptoe, straining with concentration and 
almost tearing the desired effects from 
his men. At the finish, he staggered 
from the stage exhausted. Varese, how- 
ever, heard his music, and the audience 
liked it for the first time. 


THEORIES: The symphony itself is un- 
suited to the new music, Varese thinks, 
for one of its main premises is to blend 
the sounds of its many instruments. 
But the “music of tomorrow will be 
spacial: the movement of masses, vary- 
ing in radiance and of different densi- 
ties and volumes.” Just as the color 
organ throws on a screen red triangles, 
blue globes and green squares—all in- 
dependent units that move about with 
their own rhythm—music must project 
sounds that retain their own aural 
mass, never blending with each other. 

So Varese went to work on the 
science of sound. He spent years of 
hard labor in laboratories, absorbing 
the latest inventions and theories of 
acoustics. There he perfected plans for 


Searching for New Sounds, Edgar Varese 
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an electrical device whereby the com. ) 
poser, with the aid of science, may 
record his music directly on a sound. 
film track. 


Practice: To those who doubt the 
possibility of such a contraption, Varese 
can point to a recent development in 
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Russia. Soviet scientists photographed 

sound and discovered the exact shape 
of each note on the piano. These jp t 

turn were cut out in cardboard, photo- 
graphed on a film, and passed through 
a machine like the present talking-fily t 
projector. Although occasionally weak : 
in the upper register, the new device . 
proved successful for the most part, - 
Varese hopes his ideas will bring the r 
technique to perfection. . 
* p 
Ir 

ART: Do Clubwomen Support Art, 
Or Do Artists Support Clubs? D 

The women of America have been rs 
taking a beating. Urging men to fight 7 
female dictatorship in general, John 
Erskine opened fire with his book, “The ch 
Influence of Women—and Its Cure.” W 
The art critic of The Los Angeles Sat- th 
urday Night, Harry Muir Kurtzworth, 1: 
trained his guns on a more specialized - 
group. pi 

When Mrs. John Sterns Thayer, vice he 
president of the Los Angeles District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was pi 
quoted as saying, ““Most of the modern €0 
art is a desecration of the beautiful,” ler 
Kurtzworth let loose on the country’s da 
clubwomen: un 

“During the last twenty years in 
which all the ‘desecrations’ in art have Pe 
taken place, clubwomen have spent loc 
considerable time discussing and con- for 
demning contemporary art, little real- we 
izing that they themselves must take me 
the blame (if any are to be blamed) ste 
for the ‘ugliness’ that has crept in.” 

The critic went on to explain that ry 
artists must eat, and clubwomen—who ge 
represent the monied classes in their res 
communities—rarely buy pictures; their ‘en 
exhibits and lectures, actually sup- ge 
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ported by the artists themselves, have 
made the clubs “objects of charity.” 


Pick-Up: In New York, The Art 
Digest —lively semi-monthly publication 
that never misses a good controversy— 
reprinted bits of the Kurtzworth attack 
with the comment: ‘Now bobs up the 
question of the clubwomen of America, 
who talk about art ad infinitum.” 

This time the feminine contingent 
took up the battle-axe. With rather 
surprising restraint but with none the 
less sharp resentment, they pointed to 
their many good works. Nearly all 
mentioned the Penny Art Fund, sup- 
ported by contributions of a cent a 
year from clubwomen in over 35 States. 
Every year from the fund, each State 
art-chairman buys a painting, print, or 
piece of sculpture by the State’s lead- 
ing artist. 


Repuies: Letters poured into The Art 
Digest office from every section of the 
country, and last week—in its Feb. 15 
issue—the magazine printed a repre- 
sentative batch of them: 

Mrs. Louis Pelzer of Iowa City, art 
chairman of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was carried away by 
the indignity of the attack. She wrote 
1,200 words of defense: “We challenge 
your statement that we ‘rarely buy 
pictures for club homes or our own 
homes’... In Fort Dodge, clubwomen 

. sold in a few years around 75 
pictures .. . Armed with ‘pigskins, tall 
corn and a gentle voice’ we shall chal- 
lenge the over-zealous eastern critics to 
dare cause our artists uneasiness or 
unhappiness.” 

Mrs. Warren Rufus Smith, of Oak 
Park, Ill.: “I deplore the American out- 
look that puts the dollar constantly be- 
fore the expression of the spirit... 
women’s clubs are not run for sales- 
manship, but for fundamental under- 
standing.” 


* Peyton Boswell Jr., son of The Di- 
gest’s editor, smiled over the cor- 
respondence: “We just wanted to get 
‘em a little riled. They had been 
getting in a rut.” 
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STAGE: S. N. Behrman Turns Out 
Another Well-Tailored Creation 


Samuel Nathaniel Behrman chose 
pure comedy as his special playwright- 
ing province when he wrote his first 
successful play, “The Second Man,” in 
1927. Despite his predisposition to 
fripperies, his plays, like those of the 
other pillars of the American theatre— 
Eugene O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson, 
Robert E. Sherwood—are essentially 
serious. He thinks when he writes, 
and his characters bestir their gray 
cells in all of his plays. 

In “End of Summer,” which opened 
last week under Theatre Guild .sponsor- 
ship, Behrman has followed the pattern 
of his “Biography” and “Rain from 
Heaven”: a simple basic question 
buoyed up by the introduction of sec- 
ondary themes, cemented together by 
verbal intercourse that sparks with 
wit. Behrman brain-children have the 
faculty of conversing in a way that 
provokes “I wish I knew someone who 
talked like that’ comments. 


His new play asks the fundamental 
question: Will a wealthy girl’s money 
cause unhappiness if she marries a 
poor man? He could have answered 
it with a line from his first play: “I 
suppose it’s dreadful to take money 
from a woman. But why it’s worse 
than taking it from a man I don’t 
know. Do you?” But Behrman steals 
no old ideas—not even his own. 


Like a couturier draping fabric into 
a perfectly cut symmetry of line and 
color, Behrman poses his questions for 
debate. He uses communism in the 
same provoking but unimportant way 
Agnes might adorn a dress with a 
rufie. His logical reasoning on se- 
curity and integrity fits his characters 
like a Schiaparelli skirt. And the logic 
with which he X-rays psychiatry is as 
trim as a Mainbocher tailleur. Behr- 
man takes no sides. He gives each of 


his widely divergent characters an op- 
portunity to state his own case. 


SETTING: As previously the 42-year- 
old writer has selected a luxurious 
locale. This time it’s the Maine Sum- 
mer residence of ‘Leonie Frothingham 
(Ina Claire), a wealthy, addlepated 
moron who regrets having no mind, 
and wonders, “Why can’t radicals be 
chic?” Separated from her husband, 
she floats generously through life, 
from one flirtation to another. 

Her daughter Paula (Doris Dudley), 
as serious as her mother is frivolous, 
loves philosophical, radical Will Dexter 
(Shepperd Strudwick). His brilliant 
college record has got him nowhere to- 
ward getting a job. Unwilling to give 
up his own beliefs and integrity, he re- 
fuses to marry Paula until he can sup- 
port her. 

With equanimity, Leonie transfers 
her affections from a neurotic Russian 
count (Tom Powers) to a self-made 
success, Dr. Rice (Osgood Perkins), a 
charlatan at living as well as psy- 
chiatry. Paula risks her own romance 
and fumblingly shows her near-sighted 
mother a clear-cut, inside view of the 
doctor. 


Piay: “End of Summer” is a work of 
art, both as a play and a production. 
Behrman never stoops to wisecracks or 
implausible farce, and the Guild kept 
that in mind when choosing actors to 
speak his effervescent lines. With 
Philip Moeller in the director’s chair, 
the acting proceeds as shrewdly as the 
play was written. 

Miss Claire makes a perfect mouth- 
piece for Mrs. Frothingham’s creator. 
Her brittle flightiness, her impractical- 
ities and her easy comedy run un- 
checked. Perkins makes the hard, cruel 
opportunist a fearful but fascinating 
rascal. Miss Dudley’s Paula is under- 
standing and properly present-day. 
Without exception, the cast deserves 
unreserved praise. 


DRAMA CRUCIBLE: In its eighteenth 
season, the Guild still likes to look on 
itself as “primarily an experimental 
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A Soviet Scientist Photographs Piano 
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Paramount Holds Revival Day in Technicolor: Fists Fly and Ancient Feuds Are Re- 
newed in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine’ Starring Sylvia Sidney ( coon Center) 
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theatre.” Definitely, it has fewe, 
limitations than the average commer. 
cial theatre producer. The Guild has 
never kowtowed to movie backing. 
With its own subscription list the 
organization has been financially free 
to give each selected script a discern- 
ing projection—the best in actors 
direction and setting. 

But with last year’s six financig| 
failures, the directors decided success 
at the box office had to be reckoned 
with. Of this year’s selections, jn. 
cluding “End of Summer’’—previously 
“If This Be Treason,” “Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Porgy and Bess,” “Call It 
a Day’”—none presented the hazards of 
a real experiment. 


SCREEN: Paramount Puts Color 
In an Old Blue Ridge Melodrama 


Color, the screen’s_ self-conscious 
country cousin, came to town again last 
week. For the first time in a full- 
length feature, the new three-component 
Technicolor process stayed outdoors in 
Walter Wanger’s Paramount produc- 
tion, ‘“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 


Following exactly the opposite plan 
of its predecessor, “Becky Sharp,” which 
stayed indoors to indulge itself in the 
spectrum’s most vibrant hues, the new 
film has no planned color scheme. Nat- 
alie Kalmus, wife of Technicolor’s 
president—every picture using the proc- 
ess gets Mrs. Kalmus thrown in as 
color director at a handsome stipend— 
dressed the actors drably. They wore 
dark blues, browns and grays that 
would not detract from the natural 
backgrounds. 

Even with this consideration, if Na- 
ture wanted to sue for misrepresenta- 
tion, she’d have good grounds. Techni- 
color has dolled her up like a cocotte. The 
blue skies and lakes of California’s San 
Bernadino Mountains—doubling for Vir- 
ginia’s Blue Ridge—come out a deep 
shade of indigo; the greens and browns 
of the foliage, on the other hand, are 
diluted and watery. The big fire scene 
shows a camp being ravaged by a lem- 
on-yellow flame with an orange border. 
But the actors’ skins suffer most from 
the photography; they have the color 
and texture of old leather. 

Technicolor has another unromantic 
faculty. With some colors—red and yel- 
low— it is painfully accurate, recording 
such realism as a red nose. Mrs. Kal- 
mus, in describing the hardships of out- 
door photography with the thermom- 
eter in the lower register, said the 
actors’ noses created a major problem. 
After an hour in the cold, high climate, 
they had the human quality of turning 
red and required thawing out indoors. 


Unnatural as it is, the color does no 
serious damage to the picture. This 
moldy bit of hokum, despite its willing 
actors and technically good direction, 
takes movies back to the days of their 
childhood. It combines all the features 
of the old-time serials and roaring West- 
erns. Filmed for the third time since its 
publication in 1908, John Fox Jr.’s novel 
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of mountaineers and their feuds is as 
up-to-date as an heirloom. 

For this recounting, Wanger studded 
his picture with stars under the direc- 
tion of Henry Hathaway, who did com- 
mendable work on the “Lives of a Ben- 
gal Lancer.” Sylvia Sidney plays the 
dulcet heroine opposite virile Fred Mac- 
Murray. Supporting them,—as effec- 
tively as the hackneyed story permits 
_are Fred Stone, Beulah Bondi, Henry 
Fonda, Nigel Bruce, and little Spanky 
McFarland. 


OTHER OPENINGS: WPA on Big 


Time; ‘Music Goes ’Round’ Again 


STAGE: American Holiday (Federal 
Theatre): The first Broadway offering 
of the WPA Popular Price Theatre by 
Edwin L. and Albert Barker depicts the 
frenzy that grips a small town—it could 
be Flemington, N. J.—during a murder 
trial of national interest. Exciting in 
content, smoothly staged and acted. 


Mainly for Lovers. (R. W. Krakeur 
and B. Charles-Dean): A sadly anti- 
quated affair dealing with the attempts 
of a married couple to get another 
couple married. The first pair (Dorothy 
Gish and Arthur Margetson) quarrel 
privately so that the other two (Rachel 
Hartzell and Leo G. Carroll) will never 
guess that marriage has an unpleasant 
side. Miss Gish and Carroll make it as 
amusing as possible. 

Hallowe’en (William de Mille): A 
high school drama group might be for- 
given for presenting this, but a pro- 
ducer of de Mille’s theatre and screen 
experience can’t be. The heroine (Mary 
Hone) thinks she is a witch possessed 
by the devil. Another character (Ian 
MacLaren) thinks he’s the devil. A 
priest and rabbi mutter mumbo-jumbos 
and convince them they’re not. 


Searching for the Sun (Albert Ingalls 
Jr.): For eight scenes Dan Totheroh, 
the author, tries to prove to the audience 
that hoboes—men and women—haven’t 
a chance of ever again earning a living. 
In the ninth scene, after presenting his 
hero (Edwin Philips) and heroine 
(Olive Deering) with a baby, Totheroh 
chants that everything’s going to be 
dandy. Whitford Kane, a philosophical 
tramp, and his mad companion, Leona 
Roberts, give splendid performances. 


The Devil of Pei-Ling (O. E. Wee): © 


A mystery drama with the standard 
props: a flat-footed police inspector, a 
comic cop, a leering butler, a pair of 
lovers, and a bronze idol that has a 
walloping right punch. Not enough to 
scare even the most timorous. 

SCREEN: The Music Goes ’Round 
(Columbia): That national menace, the 
itinerary of a couple of notes, provided 
a last-minute filler—and a title—for a 
fourth-rate musical. Harry Richman 
sings it, Michael Bartlett goes operatic 
with it, two who claim to be the song’s 
writers—Mike Riley and Ed Farley— 
bellow it, and orchestras spin it more 
than once. The plot doesn’t try to strag- 
gle through. 


AVIATION 








LOST FLYERS: More Reports of 
Nungesser, Coli and Redfern 


May 8, 1927—twelve days before 
Lindbergh took off from Roosevelt Field 
—two French hero-aviators, Capts. 
Charles Nungesser and Francois Coli, 
left Le Bourget Airport in a big Levas- 
seur biplane, bound for New York. Aug. 
25, 1927 an American commercial pilot, 
Paul Redfern, lifted a heavily laden 
Stinson off the field at Brunswick, Ga., 
and headed for Rio de Janeiro. 





































In Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, Alfred 
Harred, a reporter, told his story all 
over the front page of the local “Ban- 
ier’: He and an American flyer, Art 
Williams, had just returned from a trip 
into the interior. Near the Tumuc Hu- 
mac Mountains they sighted remains of 
Redfern’s plane hanging in the branches 
of a large tree. Later they found the 
missing flyer himself, crippled, dressed 
in ragged undershirt and drawers. As 
they chatted with him, 500 Indians sur- 
rounded and threatened them with poi- 
son spears. The natives, holding Red- 
fern in awe because he had fallen from 
the sky, would not release him. 





























AUTOMOBILE vs. AIRPLANE: Pilots call the District of Columbia’s W ashington-Hoover 
Airport one of the poorest airline terminals in the country. Worst feature: A heavily 
traveled highway bisects its most-important runway. When motorists refused to obey 
stop-lights and guards maintained by the airport owners, the Department of Commerce 
threatened to close the field. Last week as airlines packed for a move to Baltimore, 


Congress rushed stop-gap legislation. 
guards Deputy United States Marshals. 


To the President they sent a bill making the 








A British submarine sighted Nunges- 
ser and Coli a few miles off the French 
Coast. A Norwegian freighter reported 
Redfern a short distance north of Vene- 
zuela. Despite a hundred rumors and 
claims, no further incontestable trace of 
either plane has ever been found. 

Last week each saga was lengthened 
by one more unproved paragraph: 

Off the Algerian seacoast town of 
Bone, a fisherman—so runs his story— 
caught a 7-pound bream. Opening the 
fish, he found a small corked bottle. 
Opening the bottle he found a penciled 
note: 

Explosion in reserve tank. Trying to 
alight Latitude 17, Longitude 47. 
(Signed) Coli. 


Harred’s story was the more convinc- 
ing on two counts: It repeated the pat- 
tern of a dozen such tales brought out 
of the Guiana hinterlands within the 
last few years; Williams had just re- 
turned from a search flight. Only out: 
In Georgetown, British Guiana, Wil- 
liams, confronted with the story, said 
“I do not know Harred and he certainly 
did not accompany me on my recent 
[unsuccessful] search.” 

Despite his disappointment at the 
collapse of Harred’s story, Redfern’s 
father refused to give up hope. A well- 
equipped expedition, financed by the 
American Legion, is on its way into the 
source region of the Redfern legends. 
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SURGERY: Amputating an Arm 
With a Hacksaw Sixty Feet Up 


One midnight last week, John McCoy, 
47-year-old crane operator, arrived at 
the fuel yards of the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Gas & Light Co. He climbed into the 
cab of the traveling crane and settled 
down to work, shifting coke from one 
end of the yard to the furnace bunkers. 
Half an hour later, the cab jumped the 
zero-frosted rails, hurtled down 20 feet 
and smashed into a girder. The steel 
beam crumpled the cabin’s walls like so 
much papier-mache, cut a nick in Mc- 
Coy’s forehead, squeezed his right arm 
to a pulp against the ceiling, and trapped 
him 60 feet in the air. 

A night watchman discovered the 
craneman’s predicament and quickly 
called firemen, a priest, a doctor and an 
acetylene torch operator. Firemen 
hoisted an extension ladder, and the 
welder cut a hole in the steel walls of 
the box trap. Then Dr. Norman Long 
scuttled up the ladder. While a fireman 
held a flashlight he poked his head 
through—and realized he had to ampu- 
tate immediately. 

With his right hand he clung to a 
rope; with his left, he passed a stiff 
drink of whisky to the nearly frozen 
craneman. Then Dr. Long removed his 
coat, rolled up his sleeves and started 
cutting, first with a lancet, then with a 
hacksaw borrowed from plant me- 
chanics. Blood that oozed from the 


wound congealed almost instantly in the 
zero cold. Not once did McCoy, who 
kept up a running-fire conversation with 
the doctor, lose consciousness. 

Two hours after the crane crash, Dr. 
Long and the fireman dragged the work- 
man through the hole, his bloody stump 
packed in a bed sheet. On the way to 
the hospital, where surgeons predicted 
his recovery, McCoy laconically re- 
marked: “I guess my feet are frost- 
bitten.” 


MEDICINE: Dr. Crile Offers His 
Answer to the Riddle of Life 


Young doctors, hardened though they 
are by medical school dissection work, 
generally feel a furious emotional im- 
pact when they see death for the first 
time. The first brush with the Dark 
Angel left a deep impression on a 
young man at University Hospital, 
Cleveland: 

“The day after I became an interne 
[in 1887] - William Lyndman, a 
healthy young medical student, was 
brought into the hospital in the state 
of profound shock, both of his legs 
having been crushed by the wheels of 
a street car. He was perspiring, his 
face was pale and drawn, his respira- 
tion was hurried, his pulse soft and 
slow. He had lost but little blood. It 
became my duty to administer chloro- 
form ... [for] an amputation at the 
thigh. 

“Following the operation, the patient 
exhibited a shrunken countenance, a 
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rapid, feeble, failing pulse, pallor, colq 
sweat, sighing respiration, restlessness, 
semi-consciousness. I attended him 
through the night and noted his steadily 
failing faculties ... In the early morn- 
ing he died.” 

At the autopsy the young doctor, 
George Washington Crile, examined 
the organs of the dead student. They 
were healthy and sound. Why, then, 
had he died? What was death? Life? 

Crile started a career of medical in- 
vestigation. Dozens of times he 
smashed through ancient taboos, and 
supplied new rungs by which to climb 
higher on the medical ladder. Results 
of 49 years of work—which included 
the first blood transfusion and _ first 
general use of the violent heart stimu- 
lant adrenalin—filled nineteen volumes. 
This Thursday, Crile publishes Volume 
20—“The Phenomena of Life, a Radio- 
Electric Interpretation” (Norton, $3.50) 
—which recapitulates the outcome of 
his rich research. 

To find what William Lyndman was 
and why he died, Crile dug for facts in 
animals, men and vegetables. He tore 
open the dead animals to look for signs 
of disintegration. In live animals he 
choked off and excised organs to see 
which ones they could get along with- 
out; he found their bodies had only 
three absolutely vital organs—liver, 
brain and adrenal glands. 


Bi-PoLtaR THEORY: Deep in this in- 
credible maze of apparently unrelated 
work, Crile made his most significant 
discovery: death displaced life when 
the blood lost its alkalinity. From this 
emerged his monumental Bi-Polar 
Theory. 

In each of the body’s millions of cells 
Crile discovered an acid nucleus and an 
alkaline cytoplasm—in effect a minia- 
ture electric battery. The electrical 
potential of every battery provided a 
ready measure of human vitality. When 
a man was anesthetized with ether, o” 
when he slept, the potential dropped; 
if high, the man was full of energy. 
The investigator found that these cells 
dumped their energy into nerves— 
transmission lines—and gave life its 
driving force; and that when their po- 
tential dropped to zero and they ceased 
furnishing power, the man died. 

This startling fact set Crile to meas- 
uring electricity in apples, men and 
amoebas. It was always the same: 
zero potential meant cellular disinte- 
He checked back 
to the beginning of human life and 
found that the male spermatozoon was 
electrically negative and formed a liv- 
ing cell when it joined a positively 
charged ovum. 

Along the way of his work he kept 
an ever practical eye on practical re- 
sults. Ether and chloroform, he dis- 
covered, depressed cellular potential. 
For example, if a diseased liver had 4 
low cellular potential, ether might push 
it to zero, hence kill it. A patient 


would possibly recover from the anes- 
thetic but his dead liver would drag 
him irrevocably back to death. 

How could this be prevented? Crile 
tried other anesthetics and discovered 
that nitrous oxide (laughing gas), and 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Dr. George W. Crile: 49 Years’ Study of Death Make Up His ‘Phenomena of Life’ 


nerve blocking and spinal anesthetics 
didn’t have ether’s depressing effect. 


In the bloody laboratory the World 
War afforded, Crile—a medical major 
—found the research animals he needed 
—men. “The unparalleled opportunities 
presented . .. eliminated large num- 
bers of misconceptions, erroneous hy- 
potheses and theories.” He used spinal 
and local anesthetics in major oper- 
ations and found they cut death rates 
from 60 down to 20 per cent. 


Evectric Man: After the war the 
medical investigator went back to his 
electrical-man theory. The brain fitted 
nicely into the picture. He estimated 
that in the cortex—gray matter—there 
were 1,200,000,000 microscopic electric 
cells. The brain’s white portion con- 
tained no electric cells but acted pure- 
ly as a recording matrix. The brain’s 
generating plant shot electricity 
through the white matter which estab- 
lished memory patterns. 

In this faculty lies man’s primary 
difference from lower life forms. Birds 
and mammals have their white brain 
crowded with matrices at birth, pat- 
terns inherited from parents. Thus 
“the bird can build its nest without a 
teacher, but it can not learn from ex- 
perience to build a better one.” A boy 
at birth knows nothing about building 
a house; “but he can learn to build a 
better house than his grandfather.” 

Finally, Crile added up all his elec- 
trical knowledge. In the last chapter 


of “The Phenomena of Life’ he con- 
cludes: 

“In my quest to find what William 
Lyndman was and what caused his 
death, I found that the slow fading 
away of every organ to death from 
shock was not due to failure of the 
heart ... the arteries . . . the capil- 
laries, nor to the pooling of the blood 
in the large veins, nor to the loss of 
any elements in the blood stream. It 
was not due to accumulation of poison 
in the blood . . . to changes in the 
respiration ... It was not due.to fat 
emboli in the lungs . . . to the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of the blood... 
The cause of William Lyndman’s death 
was an excessive physical stimulation 
of the sensory nerves . . . The impulses 
that finally killed William Lyndman 
passed over the nerve pathways to the 
brain and thence were _ broadcast 
throughout the body . activating 
mechanism so excessively that 
complete exhaustion (zero cellular po- 
tential) resulted...” 


CAREER: George Washington Crile 
was born in Chilo, Ohio, while Sherman 
was marching on Savannah—in No- 
vember, 1864. He went to Ohio North- 
ern, then on to Wooster—now Western 
Reserve—to study medicine. Vienna, 
London and Paris rounded out his edu- 
cation. A year after he finished, the 
Spanish-American War broke out. Crile 
became a major in the medical corps. 

After that, he taught surgery at 


Western Reserve and was visiting 
surgeon at Cleveland’s old Lakeside 
Hospital. In 1924, he resigned to de- 
vote himself to the’ big Cleveland— 
often miscalled Crile—Clinic. It was 
there in May, 1929, that one of the 
worst hospital disasters in history took 
place. X-ray films stored in the base- 
ment exploded, filled the building with 
lethal fumes that snuffed out more 
than 100 lives. 

At his clinic—a hodgepodge of old 
and new buildings on Euclid Avenue and 
93rd Street—Crile works in operating 
theatres with a swift, deft hand. In 
a day’s time he will have as many as 
30 people wheeled to him. His out- 
standing operation—his goiter excision 
—is as deft and delicate a piece of 
artistry as any surgeon is ever apt to 
see. 


The ruddy surgeon-researcher takes 
time out every few years for an African 
shooting junket. He is the author of 
the ‘“‘Crile” shot, known to all good lion- 
hunters. The surgeon, discovering that 
the animals could travel as far as 150 
yards with a bullet in their hearts, 
looked for a more lethal spot. He 
found that a bullet in the lower part of 
the neck that struck the pneumogastric 
nerve killed them instantly. 


In all his African game hunts he 
carries a portable laboratory so that 
he can study his kill immediately he 
brings it down. He is particularly 
interested in the adrenal-sympathetic 
nerve system. 


CREATOR: Study of these evolutionary 
factors and of the electrical manifesta- 
tions of life itself led Crile naturally 
into essaying a Godlike role: he wanted 
to try to manufacture cell life. For 
the constituents of his synthetic cells 
he turned to dead brains. From them 
he extracted lipoids—cell components. 
Then he isolated brain proteins. He 
reasoned that were he to mix these 
two definitely dead factors, he would 
crudely reproduce the process of fer- 
tilization, the protein furnishing the 
electrically positive and the lipoid the 
electrically negative integrals. 

He put the mixture on a microscope 
slide. The cellular nucleus he saw 
looked like life. The synthetic amoeba- 
like structures shot out arms and 
moved about. Finally one broke in two 
pieces—reproduced— and the two new 
cells moved away from each other. It 
was an exciting research moment, filled 
with profound implications. 


From October, 1930, to August, 1931, 
Crile kept one batch of cells in an 
apparently living state. They breathed 
oxygen, consumed broths and disinte- 
grated when he added poisons. Still, 
he gingerly avoided saying that he had 
created life. 

Two years ago when scientists at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Philosophic Society attacked his auto- 
synthetic cells, Crile snapped back in a 
voice crackling with frigidity: 

“Anybody can say what that cell is. 
I would like the gentleman to follow 
our technique and see what he gets. 
What is said is not important. What 
is important is to report facts.” 
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EFFECTS: Haphazard but Sound 
Technique in Nature-Faking 


Last Sunday, Columbia opened a new 
series of ghost thrillers with a radio 
dramatization of Kipling’s “The Phan- 
tom ’Rickshaw.” Four actors combined 
their talents to play the title role—with 
their feet. Each took off shoes and 
stockings, and tightly rolled up pants 
legs to prevent flapping. Then the 
four pattered in circles around a micro- 
phone to create the illusion of a rick- 
shaw bearing a beautiful ghost. 

From the control room, Irving Reis 
directed the proceedings. The ghost 
herself squeezed into a microphone 
equipped telephone booth, heavily 
padded to remove all human resonance 
from her voice. At a crucial moment 
in the play, Reis dispensed with her 
altogether by sending out a wail from 
an electric oscillator. 

The young director put the instru- 
ment to dramatic use last year in half- 
a-dozen experimental plays. In an 
adaptation of DuBose Heyward’s “The 
Half Pint Flask,” radio critics praised 
the oscillator’s effect in projecting to 
listeners the wordless fear of a man 
slowly going insane. 


ConTRaPTIONS: Engineers under Ray 
Kelly at NBC and Mrs. Ira Nichols at 
CBS cram realistic imagery into stock 
sound. Kelly admits most of the “re- 
search” is haphazard. Last week, for 
example, NBC’s “Crime Clues” director 
sent him a rush order for a bobsled 
plunging down an Alpine run. No one 
had ever reproduced the sound of run- 
ners biting into the snow. Kelly had 
the solution when an assistant absent- 
mindedly let a needle drag on the re- 
volving felt-covered disk of a phono- 
graph. 

Given time for experimentation, 
Kelly can turn out contraptions which 
rival Rube Goldberg’s in complexity. 
Of these, honors go to the rain machine 
which traces back to a drugstore 
luncheon two years ago. Kelly noted 
three distinct notes in the sound of salt 
sprinkled on crisp lettuce—a much 
closer approximation to rain than the 
sand-on-tin devices then in use. Fol- 
lowing this lead, he observed five tones 
in actual rain, then devised a machine 
to reproduce them (see diagram). 

Step one: An electric motor dis- 
tributes grapeseeds on a revolving disk. 
Two: A windshield wiper scrapes them 
off in single file. Three: The grape- 
seed stream hits a marble resting on a 
felt-covered arm about a foot below 
the disk. Four: Half the seeds bounce 
off the marble to hit a suspended ping- 
pong ball, then tumble down an inclined 
sheet of cellophane gauze to pepper a 
glazed peanut bag. Five: The other 
seeds land directly upon a piece of 
stretched onion-skin paper, hit the 
peanut bag, then fall with the rest into 
a hopper. 

Other items in Kelly’s repertory re- 
veal even more discrepancy between 
cause and effect: Soldiers marching— 
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Rain-Maker (See Text): Sprinkling 
Salt on Lettuce Was the Inspiration 





Surf Can Be Made to Pound the 
Reefs for Radio Listeners 





pegs suspended by string on a wooden 
frame fall rhythmically on a hard. 
wood sounding board. Crunching of 
snow—an attendant kneads a box of 
corn starch between his hands. Anima] 
calls expressing particular emotions— 
Clarence Straight and Bradley Barker, 
free-lance radio actors. 


RecorpDs: Radio’s sound properties 
are now about equally divided between 
studio imitations and phonograph re. 
cordings of the actual thing. Most of 
the latter come from the Gennett 
Record Co., a division of the Richmond, 
Ind., Starr Company, which offers q 
variety of commodities from refriger-. 
ators and baby carriages to recorded 
funeral parlor music, with or without 
choir. Thomas J. Valentino, who 
handles Gennett’s library of 500 effects, 
reports crowds, trains, and artillery fire 
in greatest demand. 

Animals rank next in popularity. But 
Valentino, who directed Gennett’s re- 
cording at the Cincinnati zoo, found 
wild life ‘a bit disillusioning.’”’ The 
beasts “wouldn’t even whimper” with- 
out considerable prodding. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
FEB. 29-MAR. 6 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 


SAT. (29th): Operatic Triple-Header: The 





New York Metropolitan presents 

acci,’’ Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘Serenade’’ ballet, 
and Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi.” 1:55 E.T, 
NBC—W EAF—W4JZ. 

Alfred M. Landon: Kansas’ Governor, pos 


sible Republican nominee for President 
speaks at the Lincoln, Neb., Colisew 
10:00 E.T. CBS. 
Hirosi Saito: The Japanese Ambassador 
discusses “Peace in the Pacific.”’ 10:30 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN. (MAR, Ist): King Edward: The British 
ruler makes his first Empire-wide addres 
since ascending the throne. 11:00 E.T 
NBC—W4JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Ray 
Lev, Brooklyn, N. Y., pianist, makes her 
radio debut with Beethoven's Concerto No 
3 in C minor. Hans Lange conduct 
orchestra in compositions by Pergolesi 
Bernard Rogers, and Borodin. 3:00 E.T 
CBS. 

MON, (2nd): “Wilderness Road’’: The first in- 
stalment of a daily serial of pioneer life in 
America. 5:15 E.T. CBS. 

Josephine Sable: The vaudeville he 
of twenty years ago appears with thé 
Hammerstein Music Hall of the Air, 8:00 
E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES. (3rd): “Martha”: Fine Arts stud: 
Iowa’s Drake College present Von F'! 
romantic opera. 4:30 E.T. NBC—WJZ 
“The New Deal vs. The New Party”: [ep- 
resentatives Kent E. Keller of Illino and 
Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin deba ] 
question while Senator Gerald P. N 
North Dakota acts aschairman. 10:00 E.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

WED. (4th): “New York World’s Fair in 
1939”: Mayor La Guardia and George Mc- 
Aneny, chairman of the fair, talk it 
at a luncheon of the New York Merc! 
Association. 1:15 E.T. NBC—WEAF 
Rosa Ponselle: The American-bor! 
substitutes for Lily Pons, wno sails 
six-weeks’ concert engagement in Europe 
9:00 E.T. CBS. 

THURS. (5th): “Medical Care and the Amer- 
ican Public’: In “Town Meeting of the 
air,”” Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of The 
Journal of the American Medical A 
tion, represents the medical profess 
a debate with Dr. Michael M. Davis 
rector of the Rosenwald Fund, on 
tions of socialized medicine and co 
sory health insurance. _ 9:30 E.T. 


th 


WJZ. 
FRI, (6th): Lucille Manners: The young ©ol- 
oratura soprano fills in for Jessica |)ras- 


onette during the latter’s four-week vaca 
tion in Arizona, 8:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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WANTED 


Retirement Income Salesmen 























We are looking for 


men big enough to 


fill these jobs... 


UR BUSINESS is good and we 
O are ready to expand our organ- 
ization. As rapidly as the right men 
can be found and properly trained, 
we are planning to add them to our 
staff in cities where we have branch 
or district offices. 


But this is no ordinary ‘“‘help 
wanted”’ advertisement. Each man 
selected to represent the Phoenix 
Mutual is expected to be as different 
from the old-time ‘“‘life insurance 
agent”’ as our modern Retirement In- 
come Plans are different from the old 
“die-to-win”’ policies. 


Years ago, we gave up part-time 
agents and stopped employing men 
who regarded the life insurance busi- 
nessasanopportunity tomakemoney 
on their friends and relatives. Since 





then, we have built a new organiza- 
tion of a different type: Not of weak- 
lings, but of men capable of making 
a success of any job they tackled. 

We taught these men insurance. 
We developed a unique advertising 
campaign to put them in 





apply, we know from experience that 
only a few will measure up to our 
standards. 


Those most likely to be chosen 
have been college trained, are mar- 
ried, and are between the ages of 25 

and 42, but you need not 





touch with buyers. We 
taught them to serve as 
well as to sell. And to- 
day, we are represented 
by men who go about 
their work as profession- 
ally as physicians or law- 
yers—men in whom we | = 
do not hesitate to ask | #=- 
the public to have confi- 
dence. 





Because Phoenix Mu- 
tual men are so thor- 
oughly trained and have 
such a splendid service to offer, they 
are likely to meet with more than or- 
dinary success. At first glance, it may 
seem odd that weshould have to look 
for men to fill these jobs. But the rea- 
son is simple: Out of the many who 





HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN RETIRE 
15 YEARS FROM TODAY 
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Typical Advertisement from 
National Magazine Campaign 
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have all these qualifica- 
tionstobesuccessful with 
the Phoenix. We can tell 
you in advance your 
chances of success in this 
business by comparing 
your qualifications with 
those of our successful 
men. We will give you 





ee . -- | the benefit of this expe- 


. Rt nag) it 


rience frankly and with- 
bene” out obligation. 





If you are interested 
in a permanent connec- 
tion offering an income limited only 
by your own abilities, write now to 
D. Gordon Hunter, Vice-President, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Your in- 
quiry will be kept confidential. 
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DEP OSITS: More Money in the Bank Than Ever 


Causes Credit Inflation and Does U. S. Little Good 


“Money in the bank’”’ has long been a 
synonym for wealth, but to most bank- 


ers today it is nothing but a headache. 


Last week, J. F. T. O’Connor, Con- 
troller of the Currency, made his annual 
report on the condition of national 
banks. On Dec. 31, 1935, he said, the 
5,392 active national banks in the coun- 
try had on deposit $24,847,733;000, the 
largest amount in history—2 per cent 
higher than the previous peak of Dec. 
31, 1928, when there were 2,243 more 
banks. 

As usual, O’Connor made no comment 
on his statement. Nor did bankers re- 
vive the memory of what happened in 
October, 1929, following the previous 
deposit peak. But more than one banker 
called attention to an item in the Con- 
troller’s report which seemed to expiain 
why 1935’s bank earnings were general- 
ly less than those of 1934. The percent- 
age of total deposits which banks had 
out in the form of loans and discounts 
—the banker’s bread and butter—fell 
from 34.55 at the end of 1934 to 30.21 
last year. 

The highest bank deposits in history, 
it appears, are doing the country little 
good. Enormous issues of government 
securities, purchased largely by national 
banks, produce an inflation of credit. A 
large part of this turns up in the form 









f : a | : —_ 2 
The Scrap Pile Furnishes 10 Per Cent of the Tin Used in the United States 


of deposits. Ordinarily, increased avail- 
able credit would produce not more 
cash but more investment—greater re- 
turn to banks and individuals. But in 
spite of business upturn, opportunities 
for investment at what investors would 
call an attractive return remain limited. 
Cash lies idle and bank dividends are 
threatened. 


TIN: It Doesn’t Mix With Pepper; 
U.S. Puts It on Par With Gold 


Last month the shareholders of the 
London Nigerian Tin Mines, Ltd., voted 
special thanks to one of their directors 
for his services to the tin industry. Last 
week a British Court convicted the 
same man of serious disservice to an- 
other industry—pepper. 

John Henry Charles Ernest Howeson, 
of Halcot House, Bexley, Kent, Eng- 
land, director of eleven corporations 
and member of the world committee of 
tin producers, spent the week-end tidy- 
ing up his cell in gloomy Wormwood 
Scrubbs Prison, London. Over his head 
hung a_ twelve-month sentence for 
fraud committed in 1934 and 1935. 

The fraud consisted of helping an- 
other director urge the British public 


KEYSTONE 





to buy stock in the 90-year-old firm of 
James & Shakespeare, Ltd., without 
mentioning the fact that one of the 
firm’s subsidiaries had committed itsels 
to the purchasing of the world’s entire 
supply of white pepper at a cost of 
close to $5,000,000. 

In sentencing Howeson, Justice Sir 
Cyril Atkinson made it plain that the 
prisoner was within his rights in try- 
ing to corner the pepper supply, even 
though he had no intention of giving 
the world a better or cheaper condi- 
ment. Britain has no laws against re- 
straint of trade. The crime lay in 
James & Shakespeare’s misleading pros- 
pectus. 


Patriot: Shortly after the war 
Howeson, then known as von Ernst- 
hausen, was earning an inconspicuous 
living as a jute merchant in Calcutta. 
In 1921, full of big ideas, he returned 
to England where he had been edu- 
cated. Within eight years he had 
learned the tin business and risen to 
head the $100,000,000 Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corp. He became the friend of 
Cabinet Ministers, patriot, protector of 
the British tin industry, and—because 
of his efforts to keep up the price of 
the commodity—a thorn in the flesh of 
American tin manufacturers. 

Howeson built his empire during the 
five years from 1921 to 1926, while the 
price of tin was rising from its 50-year 
average of 33 cents a pound to about 
65. He lost his empire because he bhe- 
lieved that artificial scarcity of a raw 
material, caused by buying up all 
available supplies of it, can assure a 
man something for practically nothing. 

Pepper proved too volatile a com- 
modity to fit into his scheme. He found 
that to buy the world’s supply was to 
buy too much. Too much was just 
enough to land him in Old Bailey. 


Tin: American tin manufacturers 
don’t even shed crocodile tears over 
Howeson’s fall. Although they use half 
the world’s supply of the metal, they 
still have no representation on the Tin 
Producers Association, which controls 
the trade. America has no commercial- 
ly practical deposits of tin and is de- 
pendent on foreign supply. Therefore 
domestic consumers remain at the 
mercy of the British, Malayan and Bo- 
livian interests that make up the Tin 
Producers Association. 

The fact that the United States rates 
as a tin.cripple has long worried Con- 
gress. Tin yields not only tin cans, 


‘tooth paste tubes, and tin foil; it is 


essential for bearings for the moving 
parts of machinery and for a host of 
military materials. In April, 1935, a 
Congressional sub-committee presented 
a report suggesting: 

1. That tin ore instead of refined tin 
be imported, and domestic smelters 
established; 2. That possible domestic 
sources of ore be investigated; 3. That 
the government organize and finance 
research into the discovery of substi- 
tutes; 4. That the export of all tin- 
bearing scrap metal be prohibited; 5. 
That the government build up and hold 
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for emergency a reserve stock of the 
metal. 

As a result of this report, Chairman 
Sam McReynolds of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs introduced 
last April a bill to encourage the do- 
mestic production of tin, creating a 
Board for Strategic Materials to study 
the problem. The bill got stuck in the 
Ways and Means Committee, and is 
still there. 


Scrap: Last week, however, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed a new bill passed 
py Congress which provides that no 
tin-bearing scrap may be exported from 
the United States except on license is- 
sued by the President. This is only 
one-fifth of the recommended program, 
say tin men, but important none the 
less. 

Ten per cent of the tin used in the 
United States comes from tin-plate 
scrap. Good prices for scrap abroad, 
particularly in Japan, serve to draw it 
out of the country. Then American 
tin users have to buy virgin tin for im- 
port at London-pegged prices. If scrap 
stays at home, they have some 10,000 
tons less to buy every year. 













UTILITIES: N. Y. Finds Valuations 
Watered, Consumers Soaked 










Any American who buys a $2 book 
can learn without much trouble what 
the $2 pays for. The bookseller, for his 
profit and expense, gets from 60 to 70 
cents; the author, for writing it, about 
20 cents. The publisher gets the rest, 
and his profit depends on paper and 
printing costs and on how many copies 
he sells. 

Suppose the citizen then tries to 
break down the 1.5 cents’ worth of 
electric light by which he reads the 
book: He will soon be lost in a maze of 
corporate financing that will make 
everything in “Through the Looking 
Glass” seem clear and simple. 

Electric light rates are supposedly 
based upon a fair return on a fair 
valuation of the property of the utility 
providing the light. Almost two years 
ago the New York State Legislature | 
appointed a committee to find out 
whether or not the State Public Service 
Commission was equipped to regulate 
utilities in the interests of consumers 
and whether or not utilities gave con- 
sumers a break in estimating property | 
valuations. 

Monday, John E. Mack of Pough- | 
keepsie, counsel to the committee, for- 
mer Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, and the man who got his neigh- 
bor Franklin D. Roosevelt a chance to 
enter politics, turned in his report. 


The PSC, according to the Mack re- 
port, has in the past lacked both pow- 
er and personnel to obviate holding 
company abuses or to determine what 
constitutes fair rates; the utility com- 
panies, for the most part, have resorted 
to a variety of practices designed to 
inflate their property valuation and 
maintain excessive charges to consum- 
ers; there has been, however, no evi- 
dence of directly improper relations 

















































A TOWER OF STRENGTH 









































Nation-wide Banking 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street > 57th Street at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insura: ce Corporation 
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with this 
Amazing Bargain 
BOTH INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 


THERMOMETERS 


only $] -254 





All are guar- 
: anteed accu- 
rate, beautifully finished, hand- 


71%” 6%" 


Indoor Outdoor 


some in appearance. Hang in- 
door thermometer on wall; out- 
door one on bracket furnished. 
You need to know correct tem- 
peratures for home health and 
comfort. You'll never get two 
such thermometers again for 
only $1.25—with a smart 25c 
desk model included FREE! 


SEND NO MONEY 


I'll ship re all wa carefully 
packed, postage, 
for 5 Days me If you can 
duplicate this bargain, send them 
back at my expense and forget 
the matter. I refund money at 
once. My supply is limited; 
mail coupon at once. 


JUST MAIL COUPON 











' ; ” 
t ARTHUR COLBEY, “The Specialty Man”, + 
g Dept. 101, Manchester, Mass. | 
' Please send me your INDOOs. and OUTDOOR combination bar- 8 
gain—with 25c desk model EE. | will pay postman only $1.25, g 
8 plus few cents postage, which you agree to return at once if i 
a return thermometers within 5 days. a 
| 
4 BORING ccccccesccccccccccccccccccsccccsoscesepnesecosooesesecetopeossésecee } 
G Addrees ....0.serecrsssrereereccsscsssscscsssccssescceseecssssnssscesess iz 
| 
‘ CHR ..noccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesoccocors BRRB0 oc ccccesccccesccecs 4 
5 Fe Seve Postage. Charges, send check or money order. Full re 2 
§ fund if not satisfi 


23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
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between State officers and the light and 
power companies. 

The Mack report makes a number of 
specific recommendations for amend- 
ments to the existing utility laws and 
for new requirements which will enable 
the PSC to study the capital structure 
of corporations and enforce its findings 
with respect to rates. 


ABusES: The committee made a care- 
ful study of important sections of sev- 
eral major utilities in New York State, 
chief among them Howard C. Hopson’s 
Associated Gas & Electric Co., the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., and the 
Consolidated Gas Co. In the case of 
the first, the report contends that op- 
erating expenses of certain subsidiar- 
ies have been “excessive and improper 
as a result of certain so-called service 
contracts imposed on these companies 
by the management of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Co.” 


These contracts in one year caused 
payments totaling $1,233,700 to the 
parent company or affiliates for serv- 
ices valued by State investigators at 
$250,000. Many of the payments went 
to Hopson’s private companies. 


WATER: The book value of the three 
companies which in 1929 merged into 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corp. was 
less than $150,000,000. Yet with the 
formation of the new corporation, the 
management wrote up these book val- 
ues to more than $230,000,000. 


“The stock of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. was thereby,” says the 
Mack report, “charged with the neces- 
sity of earning $82,000,000 in excess of 
the original book value thereof. That 
this should be passed along to the con- 
sumer in higher rates is not only 
logical but inevitable. The unwilling- 
ness of stockholders to permit volun- 
tary reductions in rates, the driving 
urge of the management to earn a 
return on the inflated securities and 
the consequent tendency to maintain 
the fixed capital accounts of the under- 
lying companies at a figure higher than 
is justified by the actual value there- 
of, all point unmistakably to the per- 
nicious influence of inflated holding 
company capital structure. 


“In the case of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., a subsequent writing-off 
of this $82,000,000 increase is eloquent 
evidence of the original inflation.” 


Last year, in the midst of his in- 
vestigation, Judge Mack was accused 
by various consumers’ committees of 
being biased in favor of the utilities. 
He had once worked for Percy Rocke- 
feller, a director of Consolidated Gas. 


Mack’s bias, however, did not pre- 
vent him from accusing Consolidated 
Gas of inflating overnight the fixed 
capital of Westchester Lighting Co. 
from $19,101,801 to $32,500,245 without 
any increase in the value of the com- 
pany. The operation, he said, was 
simply for the purpose of creating a 
bookkeeping entry to balance new bond 
liabilities ($12,500,000) given another 
utility in payment for the Westchester 
company. Highly pernicious, the Judge 
thought. 
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SOAP: Fels-Naptha Breaks One 
Old Record, Maintains Another 


In this day of varied sidelines, g 
company that for 35 years manufac- 
tures only a single product stands out 
as a business curiosity. Until last 
month, the Fels-Naptha Soap Co. 
ranked in this category. In 1900 it 
ceased producing toilet soaps and there- 
after concentrated on “the golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor’—for 
laundry and dishwashing. 


Competitors came out with soap 
chips and flakes. Fels-Naptha’s only 
gesture was to offer housewives a free 
chipper—“handier than a knife. With 
it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can 
make fresh soap chips... as you need 
them.” Finally, this year, the firm 
broke its 35-year record and introduced 
Fels-Naptha Soap Chips. 


The company also has another rec- 
ord, maintained for an equal number of 
years, and this one it refused to break. 
For 35 years employes have received a 
fat annual bonus. Last week the 500 
workers at the red brick Philadelphia 
plant shared in a distribution based 
on length and quality of service; the 
lowest payment was 2214 per cent of 
yearly salary. 


Propucr: A privately owned corpor- 
ation, Fels-Naptha keeps its earnings 
secret. Officials admit that sales fell 
off from 1931 through 1933. But they 
say the depression didn’t have a great 
effect on their business because it is a 
“very stable one’: Fels-Naptha costs 
more than most laundry bars; hence it 
goes into the “better class of homes” 
where people don’t skimp on soap. 

Six persons own all the firm’s stock, 
with control vested in Samuel S. Fels, 
president. Fels, at the age of 16, 
joined the company in 1876, the year 
his father and uncle founded it. In 
those early days, Fels-Naptha sales- 
men used to ring housewives’ door- 
bells and ask for the dirtiest piece in 
the family wash. Then, by a sudsy 
demonstration, the salesman would 
show how the yellow bar removed dirt 
even in cool water—an important sell- 
ing point in those days when few homes 
could afford water heaters. 


Heap: Young Fels would rather have 
become a scientist. In later years, he 
gratified this thwarted ambition by 
contributing liberally to _ scientific 
causes. He financed Dr. John A. Kol- 
mer’s Temple University experiments 
on vaccines to prevent pneumonia and 
infantile paralysis. He paid for the 
planetarium at Philadelphia’s Frank- 
lin Institute. 

About a decade ago his close friend, 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of 
Antioch College and chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, suggested 
a research project to find out why 
brothers and sisters in the same family 
differ so in vigor and intelligence. 
Fels, quick to see the. scientific sig- 
nificance of the problem, set up the 
Samuel S. Fels Fund at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, to make possible the study of 
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One “medical, moral, and physical growth 
J and development of the child.” 
or The soap manufacturer also became 
a patron of music, and at one time the 
AB violinist, Efram Zimbalist, was his 
fac. protege. More recently he has financed 
om the musical education of another violin- 
last jst, Iso Briselli, who plays a $25,000 
oa Stradivarius Fels gave him. 
ere- PERSONALITY: Although 76 and some- 
bar what deaf, the slightly-built, goateed 
—for philanthropist is still active. Precise- 
ly at 8:30 each morning he goes down- 
soap stairs in his red brick Colonial home in 
only West Philadelphia. : After an egg 
free preakfast, he climbs into the front seat 
Vith a reo ue eae More businesses are using Dictaphone _ Dictaphone to get things done. Then 
bre on Fels rides in the back seat only | ‘Oday than ever before. The trend to _zest the benefits of Dictaphone right in 
resi when “going somewhere in style.” this modern dictating instrument has your office— with instruments which 
uced At his office he likes to rock back | reached a point where you owe your we gladly supply. Ask the Dictaphone 
and forth in a swivel chair and puff | office full, first-hand information on it. office nearest you to send you a man. 
” on his private brand of denicotinized And h hol ith You'll find Se -esiela fei ‘oh 
; ec- cigars. He and his wife seldom enter- nd you can gett ew ole story wit : ou nd a ta wit im mighty 
- tain or visit. Evenings he reads books | absolutely no obligation. Glance over interesting —as you will your copy of 
ae on economics; he spends Saturday | the names of businesses nationallyand “What Is An Office Anyway?” men- 
500 afternoons at a club playing chess. in your city which have turned to _ tioned in the coupon below. 
. Fels’s interest in his employes’ wel- 
phis fare has become a legend in Phila- 
wre delphia. When installing labor-saving 
Ay machinery in his factory, he spread the 
installation over a considerable time 
so the new processes might absorb all 
por- workers without the necessity of dis- 
ings charging anyone. Likewise, in 1932 he 
fell raised wages instead of cutting them. 
they His employes, he said, needed extra 
reat income to support friends and relatives 
is a out of work. 
osts As a result, the labor turnover at the 
e it Fels plant in the past ten years has 
nes” averaged less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. A job applicant who once regis- 
ock, tered at the company’s employment 
Tels, office was told: “Few die and none 
16, resign.” 
year e 
a WEEK IN BUSINESS: Mail Order 
oor- Firm to Reduce Brokerage Fees 
e in 
idsy Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago last 
ould week revealed it had bought a seat on 
dirt the New York Commodity Exchange. 
sell- The big mail order house has long used 
mes the Exchange for hedging against 
price changes in such raw materials 
ave as rubber, hides, silk and copper. By 
he becoming a member, it can economize 
; by on brokers’ commissions. 
tific Sears also made headlines on another 
Kol- score last week: In celebration of the 
ents d0th anniversary of its founding, the 
and company announced it will purchase 
the $373,000,000 worth of merchandise this 
ink- year—the largest amount since 1929, Some companies that have F  ieaeentehiaiaiiatad 
and $60,000,000 more than in 1935. In recently swung to Dictaphone: "U's ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. poy 
= addition, Sears plans to boost 1936 pay- Amgeigemaned Leather Companies, Inc., - ~ pets nip Wellington St., West, Toronto 
of ee $7,000,000 above last dinhtin Siestiieadiin Company, U Fhenen cond ane any copy of "WF testis An Olics Adewes?”’ 
the or ie - Houston, Texas Bo FI ctlanerenacipheescsetocsnsaseeniicinyendgiiommmuescmannntsnininastnetenslints 
sted Esneee: tH i : Guarantee Tire & Rubber Co. , Indianapolis. ' oe 
: .ARNINGS : e following companies Cicinens & Southera Notional Bank. BCMA Y nanan nen nennnnannnennnencnennnenoneencennnenonsnnsenscunennnes 
why reported 1935 net income: Adanta, Ga. NS A PT an RM a 
nily 1935 1034 Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. JSP een or ee” > ae a 
nee. American ; 
: Bank Note $ 1,160,132 def $ 291,201 
Sa DICTAIPHONE 
the & Santa Fe 9,554,315 7,001,314 
Axton-Fisher 
ngs, Tobacco 513,263 1,469,906 
of Baldwin The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Locomotive def 2,119,738def 3,698,495 Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Here is where warm desert sunshine and a 
kind, dry climate make it almost impossible to be- 
lieve that snow, sleet, ice and blizzards rage else- 
where. Here are paved roads . . orange and grape- 
fruit groves .. date palms .. scenic wonders .. dude 
ranches .. smart shops .. all sports, amidst western 
romance and glamour. Phoenix, and nearby Mesa, 
Glendale, Buckeye, Chandler, Tempe and Wicken- 
burg, offer modern, metropolitan accommodations 
and reasonable living costs. You will love this 
friendly, green VALLEY OF THE SUN. 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— >< 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. ore 
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317-1 Calle del Sol 
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Baltimore 


& Ohio def $ 3,180,909 def $ 3,825,752 
Bayuk Cigars 1,022,544 941,298 
Briggs 

Manufacturing 9,258,046 5,121,625 
Congoleum-Nairn 2,242,909 2,102,058 
Cream of Wheat 1,192,709 1,356,544 
General Baking 2,151,117 1,941,136 
Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber 5,452,240 4,553,964 
Mathieson 

Alkali Works 1,359,776 1,165,836 
Melville Shoe 2,013,412 1,692,913 
National Biscuit 9,986,020 11,597,573 
National Distillers 

Products 7,009,238 11,134,768 
New York Central 115,046 def 7,682,334 
Parke, Davis 8,781,293 8,719,368 
Pennsylvania 

Railroad 23,849,798 21,633,964 
Quaker Oats 4,552,501 5,478,956 
Radio Corp. 

of America 5,126,873 4,249,264 
Royal Typewriter 1,676,571 942,229 
Sterling Products 8,308,073 8,289,202 
Underwood 

Elliott Fisher 3,095,870 2,604,879 
U. S. Gypsum 3,491,252 2,155,369 


SPECULATION: This year the principal 
speaker at the Washington’s Birthday 
meeting of Princeton Alumni was James 
MacCauley Landis, chairman of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, who 
graduated from Princeton in 1921. 

The audience, which must have in- 
cluded more than a few brokers and 
customers’ men, heard how the govern- 
ment had tried to curb speculation: By 
outlawing “manipulative practices,” by 
acquiring control of the sources of 
credit which might be used for specula- 
tive purposes, and “by making available 
to the public . . . information to which 
it may refer in an effort to reach a 
judgment on values as to the securities 
that are traded upon exchanges.” 

But, Landis remarked, “one sees with 
concern the efforts of traders to out- 
guess events like court decisions, and 
the increasing tendency ... to induce 
people to pour their savings into the 
market with as much _heedlessness as 
before. Still too prevalent ... is the 
tendency of officers and directors to toy 
with the stock of their corporations.” 

The purpose of the SEC, said the 
speaker, is to give the public the oppor- 
tunity to recognize and reject unsound 
investment practices. “It may be that 
we shall fail, and the prophecy of cyn- 
ics that we will continue to be a nation 
of gamblers may come true.” 

It would help, he observed, if custo- 
mers’ men in brokerage houses were 
more scrupulous about their methods of 
inducing their clients to invest. 

EQUIPMENT: In 1935 the nation’s rail- 
roads purchased only 28 new steam lo- 
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James Landis of the SEC: ‘it 
May Be That We Shall Fail . . .’ 


comotives. Business was too poor to 
warrant large expenditures for new 
equipment. But recently, with increased 
general activity, freight traffic has 
spurted forward, and the railroads are 
spending money again. In the first two 
months of 1936 they ordered 53 steam 
locomotives—almost twice the total for 
all of 1935—at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000. 





EDUCATION 


TEMPLE: President Gets Degree 


From College Born in a Church 





Franklin D. Roosevelt, on his way to 
his own college (see page 14), stopped 
at Philadelphia last week to visit an- 
other. He attended Founder’s Day at 
Temple University, received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence, and made a speech. 

Mr. Roosevelt, upholding the right 
of Americans to pursue the truth with- 
out governmental dictation, declared he 
was proud that his administration had 
made “allotments to local communities 
for schools, colleges and library build- 
ings amounting to more than $400,000,- 

Later the same day university offi- 
cials dedicated a library made possible 
by the government assistance of which 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke. Temple’s new 
Gothic Sullivan Memorial Library cost 
$828,000. The will of the late Thomas 
D. Sullivan, Philadelphia warehouse 
head and brother of Mark Sullivan, 
sharp New Deal critic, gave $278,000 
for the structure. A $550,000 PWA 
loan provided the balance needed to 
erect the three-story, Indiana limestone 
building accommodating 750 readers. 


Birtu: In 1884, seven young Phila- 
delphians went to call on the Rev. Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell. They told the 
Baptist pastor they wanted an educa- 
tion but had no money to attend col- 
lege.. Would he teach them? Remem- 
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pering his own hard times at Yale, he 

eed. Two months later the pastor, 
who had been a lawyer and a newspa- 

r editor before entering the ministry, 
pad to call for volunteers to help him 
instruct 200 students in the basement 
of his church—the birthplace of Tem- 


le. 

Dr. Conwell headed the university un- 
til his death in 1925. During his 40-year 
presidency, 100,000 students enrolled at 
Temple. And the Doctor lived to see the 
refutation of the sign “Conwell’s Fol- 
ly” pasted on the door of the univer- 
sity’s first building. 

A noted lecturer in an era when 
lecturing was an art, Dr. Conwell spoke 
all over the world. To 7,000 audiences 
he delivered his most famous talk, 
“Acres of Diamonds’”—the gist of 
which was that happiness can be found 
in one’s own backyard. With proceeds 
from this lecture he sent poor boys to 
any colleges they might choose. “Acres 
of Diamonds,” other speeches, and 
pooks brought him six to eight millions, 
much of which he gave to Temple. 

Today the basement school has 
grown to a university with twelve 
schools, including an undergraduate 
college, fine arts, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, music, theology. From 
the “heart” of the university in North 
Philadelphia, the various units radiate 
from Independence Square to Elkins 
Park, 14 miles distant. 


Certain schools stand out: the School 
of Dentistry last year had the largest 
enrolment of its kind in the country; 
Dr. Chevalier Jackson’s bronchoscopic 
clinic at the School of Medicine is 
world-famous; the Oak Lane Country 
Day School, a part of the university 
since 1931, is an outstanding example 
of progressive education. 


A 56-year-old former banker and 
lawyer guides the destinies of the plant 
worth $7,000,000, the 11,000 co-educa- 
tion students, 60 per cent of whom 
work their way through college, and 
the 750 faculty members. Dr. Charles 
E. Beury—Princeton ’03, Harvard Law 
‘06—has kept the average tuition down 
to $200 a year, balanced the budget, 
and cut no salaries during the depres- 
sion. His associates explain the suc- 
cess of the unassuming, friendly edu- 
cator: “We have a businessman at the 
head of this university.” 


. 
YALE: Century-Old ‘Lit’ Raids 
The Alumni Rolls for Big Names 


For exactly 100 years The Yale 
Literary Magazine, oldest college maga- 
zine in the country, has brought forth 
its earnest issues month by month. 
Content with its longevity, most under- 
graduates have preferred to leave its 
reading to the editors. 


But last week they blinked in con- 
fusion as “The Old Lady in Brown” 
tripped forth in a 224-page Centennial 
number containing original contribu- 
tions from eighteen first-rank writers, 
all former editors of the “Lit.” Head- 
ing the galaxy were Sinclair Lewis, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Philip Barry, 
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Thornton Wilder, Archibald MacLeish, 
Thomas Beer, Waldo Frank, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Dr. Walter E. Traprock, 
and Leonard Bacon. 


Nor did the contributors confine their 
donations to rambling recollections, of 
the Old Days at Yale. MacLeish wrote 
of “The German Girls! The German 
Girls!” Benet turned out an “Ode to 
the Austrian Socialists.’’ Lewis advised 
college professors to “wear your mind 
decollete, like Mr. Ernest Hemingway.” 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Neutrality’s 
Failure; a Biography of Labor 


NEUTRALITY, Its History, Economics and 
Law. 4 Vols., By Philip C. Jessup, Francis 
Deak, W. Alison Phillips, Arthur H. 
Reede, and Edgar Turlington. Indexes, 
Appendexes, Bibliographies. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Vols. I, II, 
& Ill, $3.75 ea., Vol. IV, $2.75. 

Each prescription for neutrality 
sounds like the perfect remedy—until 
applied to a ticklish situation. Last 
year, while Senators were shouting 
that freedom from foreign entangle- 
ments would insure our neutrality, four 
university teachers and one lawyer 
tried to find out how isolation and 
other well-meant policies had actually 
worked. 


Not so well, they conclude. In the 
16th century, belligerents changed con- 
traband rules to suit themselves, just 
as they did during the great war. 
America’s efforts to keep out of the 
Napoleonic free-for-all ended with a 
declaration of war against England on 
June 18, 1812—six days before Na- 
poleon began his fatal march to Mos- 
cow. 


Philip C. Jessup, Columbia Professor 
of International Law who directed this 
survey, brings it up to date in the 
final volume. The 1935 Neutrality Act 
he calls “a hodgepodge of ideas scram- 
bled together . . . in Washington.” 


AMERICAN LABOR STRUGGLES. By Sam- 
uel Yellen. 358 pages, 100,000 words. In- 
dex, Illustrations. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. 3.50, 

Comprehensive accounts of ten major 
incidents, each of which displays the 
technique of labor warfare from a par- 
ticular angle: The sporadic Railroad 
Uprisings of 1877; the single or sym- 
pathetic disturbances known by the 
names Haymarket, Homestead, Pull- 
man, Anthracite, Lawrence, Ludlow, 
Steel (1919), Southern Textile, and the 
1934 General Waterfront Strike of San 
Francisco. In each case the writer 
follows through from original griev- 
ances and diplomatic or armed battles, 
to final conclusions. Brought up in a 
Socialistic household (he now teaches 
English at Indiana University), Yellen 
emphasizes the workers’ case, but does 
not twist the facts to suit his sympa- 
thies. 


TOGO And the Rise of Japanese Sea Power. 
By Edwin A Falk. 458 pages, 175,000 
words. Index, lllustrations, Bibliography. 
Longmans, Green, New York. $4. 


Copious biography of the valiant, 





= you this delicious 


OBSTER 
NEWBURG 


TO TRY—AT MY RISK! 


Now you can have 
this new Lobster 
specialty—real Lob- 
ster Newburg— 
choice pieces of 
Fresh Lobster, mixed 
with a rich, luscious 
Newburg Sauce. I 
honestly believe that 
this new food from the 
sea is so good, so 
tempting, so  whole- 
some, that thousands 
of people will want to 
PACKAGES | keep some handy in 
Each their homes after they 
Enough to | Once taste it. 

Serve 3 or WILL YOU 

4 Persons TRY IT AT 


LOBSTER] MY EXPENSE? 
NEWBURG For 50 years I have 














been supplying choicest 
95 = foods direct a 
sioucester to people 
only y 4 everywhere. I can’t be- 
Delivered FREE Any- gin to tell you in this 
where in the U.S.A short space just why 
my Lobster Newburg is 
so good. It is made 
from fresh Lobsters caught off our Atlantic 
Coast—and these Lobsters are famous for their 
purity and flavor. It is true that only the small, 
tender, pink and white pieces of juicy Lobster 
meat are smothered with a rich Newburg Sauce. There 
is a certain knack in the mixing—but after all, it’s the 
flavor, that ‘‘something in the flavor’ that makes it 
what it is. Now the only way I know to find out 
whether this Lobster Newburg a a to you is 
to let you try it—AT MY EXPE 


FRESH FROM THE SEA 
Delicious, Ready to Serve 


Until you’ve 
tasted real Lob- 
ster Newburg 
prepared this 











Down East way 
—you've missed 
something. Your 
delicious Lobster 
Newburg comes to you in hermetically sealed pack- 
ages and will keep for months in your home. All you 
do is open a package, heat the contents, and serve. 
Doesn’t it make your mouth water just to think 
about it? 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 
UNLESS YOU WISH TO 


Just to show you how good it is, I am going to send 
you, if you will let me, 6 generous packages of this de- 
licious Lobster Newburg—each sufficient to serve 3 to 
4 people. Try a package and see if you and your 
family don’t think it’s wonderful. If you decide it’s 
the finest Lobster dish you ever tasted, put the other 
5 packages away for other tempting meals, and send 
me only $2.95 in full payment. Tf you are not pleased, 
return the other 5 packages at my expense and owe me 
nothing. I couldn’t make such an offer if I weren't 
sure my Lobster Newburg is the 
best to be had. Mail the coupon 
today and see for yourself. 


FRANK E. DAVIS 


The Gloucester Fisherman, 


191 Central Wharf 
Gloucester Mass. — — 
, BS See eee SSS SSS SSeS ee eee 74 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman, 
191 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepai:|. 
six packages of Lobster Newburg. I will try eon: 
package and if I am not delighted with it, I will r 
turn the rest at your expense and owe you nothing 
Otherwise I will send you $2.95 in full payment. 








PRD ccaccoccccctninsitanstinangnetpigntitencennasnbiiantiiniencciitiaidepesinns . 
Address 
City . State 


Bank or Other Reference. 

If you wish to send check for full “amount. now, I'll 

include a copy of my 25c beautifully illustrated Cook 

Book, containing 136 Gloucester sea food recipes. 

Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not 

pleased in every way. 

ee ee 
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MYSTERY LIST 





THE A.B.C. MURDERS. By Agatha Chris- 
tie. 306 pages. 70,000 words. Dodd, Mead. 
$2, No less than four murders keeps 
everyone jittery right up to one of Agatha 
Christie’s best surprise endings. Hercule 
Poirot is slow in starting, but speeds up 
when the trail of the mysterious A, B. C. 
gets hot. 


GAUDY NIGHT. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
469 pages. 150,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. A poison pen poltergeist up- 
sets the academic calm of Shrewsbury Col- 
lege in the. University of Oxford. Half 
novel and half thriller, Miss Sayers’s latest 
goes in for authentic background, convinc- 
ing characters, and good, strong English 
prose. Among those present—chiefly fem- 
inine students and dons—you'll find Har- 
riet Vane and Lord Peter Wimsey. 


THE CLUE OF THE POOR MAN’S 
SHILLING. By Kathleen Moore Knight. 
271 pages. 60,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2. When the corpse in the sedan 
floats into her life, Miss Luella Paige, re- 
tired schoolteacher, involves herself whole- 
heartedly with fog horns, lighthouses, mid- 
night excursions in rowboats, and assorted 
Cape Cod characters. Fast-moving and 
written with spirit. : 

MORE STUDIES IN MURDER. By Ed- 
mund Pearson. 315 pages. 80,000 words. 
Harrison Smith & Robert Haas. $2.50. 
Thirty true tales of murder and mystery. 
Mr. Pearson exhumes bizarre characters 
of the gaslight and side-whisker era—Liz- 
zie Borden, Jack the Ripper, Charley Peace 
et al, and writes about them with a pleas- 
ant blend of scholarly research and impish 
humor. Like “Studies in Murder” (1924), 
this volume appeals to those who like their 
gore dished up fastidiously by a skillful 
craftsman. 


DEAD MAN MANOR. By Valentine Wil- 
liams. 270 pages. 90,000 words. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2. Serialized under the title 
“Footsteps at Night.” Mr. Treadgold, be- 
nevolent philatelist and criminologist, 
looks for rare stamps in the French-Cana- 
dian village of St. Florentin—and finds 
murder as well. Strange doings in an old 
manor house. 


THE LOSS OF THE JANE VOSPER. 
By Freeman Wills Crofts. 338 pages. 90,- 
000 words. Dodd, Mead. $2. Mysterious 
blasts sink the freighter Jane Vosper, Per- 
nambuco-bound. Someone murders the in- 
surance investigator on the case. Plodding 
Inspector French of Scotland Yard gets 
the right answers after an almost intermi- 
nable investigation. 


THE PHANTOM OF 42nd STREET. 
By Milton Raison and Jack Harvey. 313 
pages. 80,000 words. Macaulay. $2. In a 
Broadway theatrical setting, ace dramatic 
critic Tony Woolrich hunts down a triple 
murderer. Hard-boiled cops and newspa- 
permen talk realistically and drink vast 
quantities of liquor. The elusive killer 
works in fancy dress. 


THE POISON CROSS MYSTERY. By 
Inez Haynes Irwin. 354 pages. 85,000 
words. Harrison Smith & Robert Haas. 
$2. Erudite New Englanders of Satuit, 
Mass., air their culture and breeding until 
the corpse bobs up on page 117. Then 
Patrick O’Brien, local police chief, brings 
the story to life with an exciting hunt for 
the murderer. 


THE MOTIVES OF NICHOLAS HOLTZ. 
By Thomas Painter and Alexander Laing. 
309 pages. 80,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2. A newly discovered plague virus 
threatens to wipe out the human race; but 
a New York reporter invades the Pennsyl- 
vania stronghold of Nicholas Holtz, Nietz- 
schean millionaire, and saves the day after 
horrible adventures. As original and terri- 
fying as last night’s bad dream. 


THE CORPSE IN THE CRIMSON SLIP- 
PERS. By R. A. J. Walling, 306 pages, 
75,000 words. Morrow. $2. A cryptogram 
leads Philip Tolefree, private inquirer, to 
a house party and a murder at an old 
Henry VIII house on Dartmoor. With 
smart deductions, Tolefree traces the 

origins of both cryptogram and corpse. 


modest, child-loving Admiral who was 
born five years before America’s naval 
missionary, Matthew Perry, visited 
Japan—and who died two -years ago, 
after his country had “passed from 
Perry to parity.’’ The author, a war- 
time -flag-lieutenant of the United 
States Navy, tells how Togo Heiha- 
chiro first gained fame by sinking.-a 
British tramp loaded with Chinese sol- 
diers, and how he beat the Russians at 
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Admiral Togo: A Historian Takes Him 
and His Navy From ‘Perry to Parity’ 


Tsushima. Subsequently, during a visit 
to this country, he quoted Milton on 
peace (“Peace hath her victories no 
less renown’d than war.’’) and he re- 
peatedly counseled prudence to jingo- 
istic compatriots. 


THE GENERAL, By C. S. Forester. 305 pages, 
90,000 words. Little, Brown. Boston. 
2.50. 


Major Herbert Curzon was brave, 
unimaginative, ambitious, selfish, arro- 
gant and ruthless. The war brought 
opportunity; these qualities made him 
a Lieutenant General, a knight and a 
duke’s son-in-law. This story of Cur- 
zon’s rise to glory forsakes the custom- 
ary horrors of the front line for a Gen- 
eral’s problem of sacrificing other 
men’s lives. The novel’s matter-of-fact 
treatment of military stupidity, in- 
efficiency, actual pride in casualties 
and political intriguing makes “The 
General” powerful peace propaganda. 


A TIME FOR LOVE. By Ramona Herdman. 


264 pages, 60,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2. 
Harpers’s publicity director—who 


spends her time trying to please bored 
book reviewers, dictatorial editors and 
vain authors—has now joined the ranks 
of the last (modestly, she refused to 
dish out her own publicity) with a 
capable first novel. Paul Langdon, 
magazine editor, hurries through life 
without finding time to satisfy his 
wif2, mother, daughter, or office-wife 
mistress. The break-up of his extra- 
marital affair displays Paul’s weak- 
nesses—and the essentially strong char- 
acter of his mistress. A shopworn situa- 
tion handled without sentimental gloves. 
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SLEEPER: In Union Station, St. Paul, 
Minn., C. P. Montgomery boarded a 
train, for Des Moines, climbed into his 
berth, and went to bed. Next morning, 
refreshed from a fine night’s sleep, he 
dressed, collected his luggage, and got 
off—not in Des Moines, but in Union 
Station, St. Paul, where the train and 
Mr. Montgomery had spent the night 
in a raging snowstorm. 

Beauty Tip: Norman Hillier told the 
National Beauty Congress at Seattle 
that to get the best results from hair 
brushing, a woman should stand on her 
head both before and. after brushing: 
“Standing on the head brings blood to 
the scalp.” 


New DeEaAut: Herbert Hoover is listed 
on the Hinds County (Miss.) Demo- 
cratic Committee’s registry sheets. He 
is a WPA employe and lives on Presi- 
dent Street. 


Mixep Jury: When the jury in Judge 
Fred L. Hoffman’s Cincinnati court 
room retired to debate a case, they dis- 
covered they were 13 instead of 12. A 
check-up revealed a man who got into 
the wrong room. When they reentered 
the court room, however, they were 
only 11. Police had arrested No. 12 
for questioning in a robbery. 

OVERDUE: “I borrowed this sometime 
ago,” apologized a University of Cali- 
fornia professor returning a book to the 
library. “Yes,” said the librarian, ‘26 
years, 9 months, and 11 days ‘ago; the 
fine is $1,337.50—oh, forget it!” 


FortiTupDE: Three hours after sur- 
geons at Welch Emergency Hospital, 
Bluefield, W. Va., amputated both of 
Willie Asbury’s legs, he asked for an 
artificial limb catalog. 

INCOMPATIBLE: Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Skelly of San Francisco has filed suit 
for divorce: she says her husband 
pinched her at a funeral. Six months 
ago the Skellys celebrated their Golden 
Wedding. 


Boners: Some answers to exam 
questions at Washington University: 
“Shakespeare wrote Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost’.” “Cyclones are caused by the 
wind blowing down and around and 
around, below, below, below.” ‘‘There 
are two types of bones: cartilage and 
mucilage.” “Borah was a character in 
the Bible.” “A filibuster is a gather- 
ing of wealthy politicians who endeavor 
to sway the government as they wish, 
exemplified today only in New York.” 
“A cataleptic is a helper generally 
used in chemistry.” “Einstein is Ger- 
man for one glass.” 

Ecce Trick: At Kansas State College 
two collaborators—a hen and Robert 
E. Phillips Jr.—produced an egg. Be- 
sides the usual yolk and white it con- 
tained a note Phillips had written, en- 
cased in cork, and inserted in the hen’s 
egg duct in time for the whole business 
to be laid. 
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Executives say it with orders, Operators endorse their choice 


From its very first introduction, the demand for the New 
Royal has steadily increased, because, of all typewriters, 
it best meets every typing requirement. 

Easier to operate, more convenient, speedier—it pro- 
duces better typing faster, and at a lower cost per letter. 
And, what is more, the New Royal lasts longer, with less 
“time out” for servicing. No wonder Royal’s sales are 
greater today than ever before! Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York 


World’s largest organization devoted exclusively to typewriters 


BUSINESS VOTED ROVAL FIRSY! 


FIRST IN 


It’s faster! There’s 
less retyping! Opera- 
tors are amazed to see 
how much more they 
are able to do each 
day onthe New Royal. 


FIRST IN 


Check these exclu- 
sive Royal features— 
Touch Control, Fin- 
ger Comfort Keys, 
Shift Freedom. Ease 
for every typist! 


FIRST IN 


How things do move 
in the office with 
New Royals! Not 
only is volume great- 
er but the quality also 
is enhanced! 


FIRST IN 


Royal’s lower-cost 
operation runs 
straight through 
every phase of type- 
writer performance. 
And records prove it! 


FIRST IN 


Day in, day out! 
Straight typing, mani- 
folding, stencil cut- 
ting—every kind of 
work! These New 
Royals can take it! 


NEW ZAST-VAITING ROYAL 





IT HAS been said that the most For such men, Paul Jones Whis- 
priceless thing a father can key is the natural choice —as it 
leave to his son is an instinctive was the choice of their fathers... 


desire for and appreciation of the Yes, and of their grandfathers 


finer things of life. and great-grandfathers, too. 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 
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Paul Jones is a blend of straight whiskies—and that means all whiskey! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Paul Jones, Four Roses, Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore—all blends of straight whiskies. 








